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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
In 1965 Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Social Services (R.S.S.) began its 
Teen-Worker programme based upon a 1954 needs assessment. The programme gave 
responsibility to one worker from each of R.S.S.’s six teams for all teen 
General Welfare Assistance (G.W.A.) cases within each team’s jurisdiction. 
These workers became known as Teen-Workers. A prerequisite of the programme’s 


implementation was an evaluation after twelve months of operation. 


The 19a4 study interviewed teenaged single mothers (n=21) and students 
(nels dss Well as. selected ssoclal, service. providers (nei7). The 966 
evaluation focused exclusively on teenaged student G.W.A. recipients. 
Questionnaires were mailed to all 196 student G.W.A. recipients not living at 
home in September, 1986 with 103 responding. Seventeen (55.6%) of 29 selected 
social service providers, 15 (60.0%) of 25 Regional Secondary Schools, and 
eight (100.0%) R.S.S. supervisors responded to mailed questionnaires while all 
six Teen-Workers were interviewed. A non-response test was conducted with 
students who did not reply to the questionnaire or to a subsequent follow-up 
hobter (nSe2s):. they test. found. that a@csignifecant minority. (402) of -non- 


responders were not students and should not have been included in the initial 


sampling frame. 


The September 1956 G.W.A. caseload was 6,425 of which 524 (8.2%) were 
teenagers. Students accounted for 52 percent of September’s teen caseload. 
Teen-Workers made an average of 187 home visits during the initial nine months 
of 1986 as well as averaging 113 referrals per month, conducting 77 third 
party/parental visits per month and contacting 55 social service providers per 


month. (ss) 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
In 1985 Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Social Services (R.S.S.) began its 
Teen-Worker programme based upon a 1954 needs assessment. The programme gave 
responsibility to one worker from each of R.S.S.’s six teams for all teen 
General Welfare Assistance (G.W.A.) cases within each team’s jurisdiction. 


These workers became known as Teen-Workers. A prerequisite of the programme’s 


implementation was an evaluation after twelve months of operation. 


The 1964 study interviewed teenaged single mothers (n=21) and students 
(mn=15) as well: as selected social service providers (n=17). The 1&6 
evaluation focused exclusively on teenaged student G.W.A. recipients. 
Questionnaires were mailed to all 196 student G.W.A. recipients not living at 
home in September, 1956 with 103 responding. Seventeen (55.6%) of 29 selected 
social service providers, 15 (60.0%) of 25 Regional Secondary Schools, and 
eight (100.0%) R.S.S. supervisors responded to mailed questionnaires while all 
Six Teen-Workers were interviewed. A non-response test was conducted with 
students who did not reply to the questionnaire or to a subsequent follow-up 
Letter: “bne25)i The testicfound that a ssvoenificent minority (402) of none 
responders were not students and should not have been included in the initial 


sampling frame. 


The September 1986 G.W.A. caseload was 6,425 of which 524 (&.2%) were 
teenagers. Students accounted for 52 percent of September’s teen caseload. 
Teen-Workers made an average of 187 home visits during the initial nine months 
of 1986 as well as averaging 118 referrals per month, conducting 77 third 
party/parental visits per month and contacting 55 social service providers per 


month. (i) 


The 1986 client survey found that 42 (48.3%) teens either did not know 
what they would be doing or would not be attending school if they did not 
receive G.W.A.. Most teens maintained the same grades (n=53; 60.9%) and 
attendance patterns (n=50; 57.5%) after joining the G.W.A. caseload as they 
had before though twice as many reported increases in both areas as reported 
decreases. Forty-seven (54.7%) teen G.W.A. recipients indicated that they 


planned to attend post-secondary school. 


While few teens reported deterioration of their health since receiving 
benefits, eighteen (17.5%) students replied that their poor health affected 
their school attendance and performance. Thirty-six (35.02%) respondents were 


taking prescribed medication. 


Seventy-nine (76.7%) respondents stated that their incomes were 
inadequate while seventy-six (73.8%) teen G.W.A. recipients had needed 
additional assistance since they began receiving benefits. Teens stated that 
the best way to improve the system was to provide them with more financial 
assistance or with greater allowances for clothing, school supplies, dental 
care, recreation and transportation. In general, teens thought their R.S.S. 
workers listened to and helped them with problems and that they could trust 


their Teen-Workers. 


In the 17684 study social service providers identified affordable housing 
as the greatest need teens in Hamilton-Wentworth had. Respondents to the 1986 
evaluation stated that the lack of adequate, affordable housing remained the 
greatest need of teen welfare recipients locally. 


C1) 


Teen-Workers stated that teens received more information than did older 
clients and also that workers spent more time with teens then they did with 
older clients. Problems teens presented to their workers were different than 
those older recipients presented. Teen-Workers viewed community supports for 
their clients as inadequate and they thought R.S.S. could assist in filling 
some of the gaps. Teen-Workers stated that the programme had produced 
positive results for both clients and also for R.S.S. staff. However, room 
for improvements still existed in the areas of intake, administration and 


management. 


R.S.S. Team Supervisors also stated that the Teen-Worker programme had 
been beneficial, particularly in eligibility decision making, case management 
efficiency and ease of supervision. Over half favoured further specialization 
of workers. However, supervisors also thought that further improvements were 


required of the Teen-Worker programme. 


Contradictory findings were reported by respondents in the areas of 
information provision and referrals by workers and the “16 - 19 Years Old In 
Hamilton-Wentworth - On Their Own" pamphlet. These contradictions combined 
with other concerns voiced by the study’s respondents has led to the 


development of the following recommendations: 


(Pik) 


ine) 
a 


Hie 


bd. 


6b. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


THE SOCIAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT OF THE REGIONAL MUNICIPALITY 
OF HAMILTON-WENTWORTH RETAIN THE TEEN~WORKER PROGRAMME WITH 
MODIFICATIONS 


TEEN-WORKERS PLACE INCREASED EMPHASIS UPON: 
i) PROVIDING INFORMATION, 
ii) ACTING AS A NETWORKING RESOURCE, 
lil) FOLLOWING-UP CLIENTS” PROBLEMS, 
iv) AIDING WITH BUDGETING, 
v) DIRECTLY ASSISTING ChIENTs; 
AND vi) ACTIVELY REFERRING CLIENTS TO SOCIAL SERVICE PROVIDERS. 
AND, 
WORKERS BE ALLOTYED ADEQUATE TIME TO ENGAGE IN ALL ACTIVITIES 
LISTED IN 2a. IF ADEQUATE TIME CANNOT BE HABE, HORE TREN= 
WORKERS SHOULD BE ASSIGNED. 
AND, 
TEEN-WORKERS RECEIVE FORMAL TRAINING IN ASSESSMENT AND 
REFERRAL TECHNIQUES AND METHODS. 


REGIONAL SUCTAL SERVICES STUDY THE FEaSielLery ior 

i) IMPLEMENTING A CENTRAL INTAKE SYSTEM; AND 
1i) CREATING ONE TEAM SOLELY COMPRISED OF TEEN-WORKERS 
AND, 
SUPERVISION, FEEDBACK AND INFORMATION ABOUT THE DIRECTION 
OF THE PROGRAMME FROM SUPERVISORS AND MANAGEMENT BE 
MAINTAINED AND WHERE APPROPRIATE, INCREASED. 


REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES STUDY THE FEASIBILITY UF 
INTRODUCING CONTRACTS FOR TEEN CLIENTS THAT WOULD 
SPECIFICALLY STATE BOTH CLIENTS” RIGHTS AND Ide 
OBLIGATIONS AND ALSO CONTAIN OTHER IMPORTANT 
INFORMATION (I.E. PROCESS FOR MAKING REFERRALS, 
PAMPHLET DISTRIBUTION/FOLLOW-UP, ETC). 


INFORMATION BE PROVIDED TO SOCIAL SERVICE PROVIDERS 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOL OFFICIALS ABOUT THE TEEN-WORKER 
PROGRAMME BY REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES. 

AND, 

LIAISON WITH SOCIAL SERVICE PROVIDERS AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS BE MADE A PRIORITY OF THE PROGRAMME. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY ALLOWANCE BE PROVIDED TO ALL STUDENT 
RECIPIENTS TO COVER THE ADDITIONAL COSTS OF ATTENDING 
SCHOOE FULCE=T1HE. 

AND, 

TEEN-WORKERS INFORM CLIENTS ABOUT AND ASSIST THEM IN 
APPLYING FOR SUPPLEMENTARY FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE SUCH 
AS BOARD OF EDUCATION MEMORIAL BURSARIES. 


(iv) 


7a. 


ZO: 


wo 
. 


1G OR 


THE “16 - 19 YEARS OLD IN HAMILTON-WENTWORTH ~ ON THEIR 

OWN" PAMPHLET BE REVISED AND UPDATED ON AN ANNUAL BASIS 

AND BE DISTRIBUTED TO ALL CLIENTS, REGIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND APPROPRIATE SOCIAL SERVICE PROVIDERS BY REGIONAL 

SOCIAL SERVICES. 

AND, 

ALL TEEN-WORKERS CONTINUE TO DISTRIBUTE THE PAMPHLET ON 
INITIAL CONTACTS BUT ALSO FOLLOW-UP WITH TEENS TO DETERMINE 
IF THE PAMPHLET IS UNDERSTOOD AND BEING USED. 

AND, 

THE PROCESS OF PAMPHLET DISTRIBUTION AND FOLLOW-UP WITH TEENS 
BE INCLUDED AS AN ELEMENT IN ANY CONTRACT THAT IS DEVELOPED 
AND IMPLEMENTED BY REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES. 


REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES EVALUATE THE FEASIBILITY AND COSTS 
OF INTRODUCING SPECIALIZED WORKERS FOR OTHER HIGH RISK 
RECIPIENT SUB-GROUPS EITHER AS MEMBERS OF A TEAM OR AS 
MEMBERS OF A SPECIALIZED UNIT. 


REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES ENSURE CLIENTS ARE INFORMED OF 

THE AVAILABILITY OF, AND ARE ASSISTED IN REFERRAL TO 
COMMUNITY-BASED SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES WHO PROVIDE 

THE SPECIFIC COUNSELLING AND BUDGETING-RELATED SERVICES TEEN 
G.W.A. RECIPIENTS REQUIRE THAT TEEN-WORKERS ARE UNABLE 

TO PROVIDE. 


REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE PROVINCE 
AND COMMUNITY SOCIAL SERVICE PROVIDERS PLACE EMPHASIS 

UPON PROPERLY HOUSING TEENAGED GENERAL WELFARE RECIPIENTS 
THROUGH BOTH INDEPENDENT AND STRUCTURED LIVING ENVIRONMENTS. 
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Length of Time Receiving General Welfare Assistance 
Comparison - Non-Students. 

Year of Birth Comparison - Students. 

Year of Birth Comparison - Non-Students. ; 
Last Contact With Field Worker Comparison - Students - 
Last Contact With Field Worker Comparison - Non-Students 


Appendix H - Caseload Demographics 


Table H-1l 
Table H-2 
Table H-3 
Table H-4 


Teen Clients By Team 

1956 Caseload by Month 

Teen Clients by Classification and Tean. 

Home Visits - Attempted and Completed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 1954, the Social Services Department of the Regional Municipality of 
Hamilton-Wentworth (R.S.S.) staff obtained funding to examine the needs of 
teenagers receiving General Welfare Assistance (G.W.A.). Teenagers were 
divided into two sub-groups: students and single mothers. R.S.S. hired four 
students through a Summer Canada Student Employment Community Project to study 
the two groups of teenagers. The researchers surveyed both recipients and 
community-based social services providers to learn more of the problems and 


needs of teenagers receiving G.W.A. in Hamilton-Wentworth?. 


The study’s recommendations led to the drafting of "A Proposal To Improve 
The Delivery of Social Services To Teenagers Applying For General Welfare 
assistance in 19395. Iie proposal, the firsk response, to tne study's 
findings, recommended making one Social Service Worker I on each of the 
Region’s six teams responsible for all persons sixteen to nineteen years of 
age receiving G.W.A. within each team’s geographic boundaries (Figure 86T-1). 
This would allow the Social Service Workers, in theory, to better respond to 
the unique problems faced by teenagers and to be able to make more consistent 


eligibility decisions?. 


The programme began operating in September, 1985 with evaluations 
proposed for six and twelve month intervals. In April 1986, the Health and 
Social Services Committee of the Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
received a preliminary report from Mr. Wm. McMillan Carson, then Commissioner 
of Social Services, prepared by Mr. Alf Spencer, Manager of Income Maintenance 


Teams. The memo indicated good progress by the programme, especially with 


teenaged student recipients. Preliminary impressions indicated that client 
eligibility decisions were being made more uniformaly and that workers were 
providing information and alternatives to potential clients. Both follow-ups 
and liaison with community agencies had improved and a special information 
pamphlet “16 - 19 Years Old in Hamilton-Wentworth - On Their Own" appeared to 
be a success. However, a more extensive evaluation after one year of 


operation was still required?. 


In July 1986, the Social Planning and Research Council (S.P.R.C.) began 
its evaluation of the Regional Department of Social Services’ Teen-Worker 
Programme. The results of the 1954 study were incorporated to provide non- 
equivalent control groups in evaluating if the Teen-Worker programme should be 
maintained or eliminated with teen cases again being given to all workers on 
all teams. The S.P.R.C. was requested to focus upon the group receiving the 
most atttention and remaining on benefits the longest, those attending school. 
Student clients, community social service providers, secondary schools, 
workers and supervisors were all contacted in assessing the impact of the 
programme. This report discusses the Teen-Worker programme within this 
context, recommending modifications to the existing programme while also 


suggesting potential future directions. 


BACKGROUND 


i) Literature Review 
The 1984 study stated that: 
"Despite a rigorous literature search, the researchers found 
very few reports and/or journal articles dealing with the target 
groups. It would appear that research focussed specifically on 
these target groups is minimal, and that this study must, 
therefore, be seen as innovative. "4 


A subsequent review of literature failed to yield any significant studies or 


evaluations. 


Data was found, however, on the importance of education for social 
assistance recipients as it pertains to future earnings. Barbara Blum (1984) 
discussed the disproportionate number of women on social assistance who first 
entered the system as teenaged single parents. Blum states that: 

“the age at which a young mother first gives birth is one of the 

strongest, if not strongest, influences on the level of education 

Sie Witl attain. > 


The lower the level of education, the harder it becomes ever to leave the 


social assistance network. 


Broker, Laughlin and Rudolph (1979) found similar results in their work. 
They state that: 


"the younger a woman accepts childrearing responsibilities, the 
more likely she is to limit her eventual earning capacity. "® 


The key risk factor leading to economic disadvantage is education. Completion 


of high school and furthering their education are vital if women (or men) are 


to be competitive in the labour market.’ Borker, et al. concluded that 
education, income security and job opportunities must all exist if the 
generational cycle of poverty is to be broken.® Public policy must provide 
not only an adequate income but support services as well, in order that young 
social assistance recipients have the opportunity to become self-supporting 


and not become old social assistance recipients.? 


While Blum and Borker, Laughlin and Rudolph do not discuss students, they 
do indicate the importance of reaching young social assistance recipients and 
providing them with maximum support to allow them to become self-supporting. 
Critical to both their arguments is education. Without completing high 
school, there are limited opportunities for teens to ever progress 


financially. 


ii) Social Service Departments 

In Southern Ontario, the City of Toronto and Regions of Halton, Niagara 
and Waterloo have all introduced Teen-Workers. The focus of Toronto’s "Youth 
Outreach Programme” is on providing employment opportunities for young 
recipients. Niagara has two Teen-Workers who provide the same type of service 
as workers in Hamilton-Wentworth. Of Halton’s eight Social Service Workers, 
one deals exclusively with teens. Halton’s programme began in September 1985 


and the worker’s caseload averages 70 to 80 clients per month. 


Waterloo has one “Special Case Worker" that deals exclusively with 
teenagers attending secondary school under the age of eighteen. The programme 
began in 1981 at the request of the Cambridge Board of Education and was 
retained when G.W.A./F.B.A. integration was introduced to Waterloo Region in 
19383. The monthly caseload averages approximately seventy clients of which 


twenty are single mothers. 


’ 


Halton’s and Niagara’s programmes are most similar to Hamilton- 
Wentworth’s though both have fewer workers involved with teens. None of the 
neighbouring Regions have conducted evaluations of their Teen-Worker 


programmes to this time. 


Te 


METHODOLOGY 


Aw 1 9384S tugy?* 

The 1984 study attempted to explore and define the needs of two sub- 
groups of G.W.A. recipients, students and single parents, from two 
perspectives: 

1) needs as defined by the teenagers themselves. 
and, 
ii) need as defined by professionals and service providers 


working within the community with the target groups, 


To accomplish this, two surveys were developed: 

i) a survey of teenagers on G.W.A. at the time of the 
study who fell into one or other of the target groups 
(students or single mothers). 
and, 

ii) a survey of collateral agencies (agencies who were 
reasonably believed to be providing service to the 


target groups), 


i) Client Survey 
Survey of Target Groups 
A comprehensive interview schedule, incorporating both closed and open- 
ended questions, was developed for use with a randomly selected sample of 


students and teen mothers receiving G.W.A.. 


A listing of all G.W.A. recipients between the ages of 16 to 19 was 
generated from which a sampling frame of 150 cases was taken in May. <A random 
sample of 100 teens, weighted to ensure accurate representation of both 


students and single mothers, was drawn from the sampling frame. 


An introduction letter was mailed to each of the 65 students and 35 
Single mothers outlining the study and its purpose. Interviews were held in 


the respondents’ homes at a convenient time. 


Forty-one interviews were conducted, 21 (40.0%) with single mothers and 
20150. 82Z) “with students (thotigh responses from only 18 (27.72) were 
tabulated). Difficulties arose contacting respondents as some did not own 


telephones (they were contacted in person) or were never home. 


ii) Collateral Agency Survey 


Twenty-one agencies the project’s supervisory staff thought worked with 


the population being studied, were approached. ‘Ctafs from seventeen (81.02) 
agencies participated in the structured interview format. Three Income 
Maintenance staff from Regional Social Services were interviewed for purposes 


of contrast and comparison. 


B. 1986 Study 
The 1996 study varied from the 1984 project, as it was an evaluation of 
an existing programme, examining its strengths and limits, as opposed to a 


needs assessment. While the 1986 study built on its predecessors findings, it 


also expanded the previous study’s scope. Four groups were questioned in 
preparing the study. 
i) teen clients - students only; 
ii) Social Service providers, including Regional Secondary Schools; 
iii) Teen-Workers 
iv) Social Services Department of the Regional Municipality of 


Hamilton-Wentworth Team Supervisors 


i) Teen Clients 
Regional Social Services requested that the focus of the study evaluation 
be placed upon teen student clients. Single parents were recipients for such 
a brief period that there was no real opportunity for long term intervention. 
Emphasis has been focused upon students within the programme in order to 
assist them in leaving the G.W.A. caseload permanently upon completion of 


school. 


Regional Social Services provided a print out of teens names and 
addresses by Teen-Worker for September, 1986. Individual Teen-Workers 
indicated, on the print out, which of the clients were students. Of 524 
G.W.A. recipients between the ages of 16 to 19, 272 (51.9%) were thought to be 
Students. Each of the 272 students were mailed a package including a letter 
explaining the purpose of the study, a questionnaire with a pre-paid, 
addressed envelope and a pre-paid, addressed postcard. Students were to print 
their name and date of questionnaire completion on the postcard and return it 


separate from the questionnaire. A follow-up letter was mailed ten days later 


to all students who had not yet returned completed questionnaires (Appendix Bi 
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Table 1 indicates the number of students by team. It also shows the 
number of undeliverable letters, twenty-four (8.8%). Of 248 potential 
responses, 1035 (41.5%) questionnaires were returned. However, a second 


Regional Social Services listing indicated that the September teen client 
caseload was 4564. Thus, while .the-stated respanse wate is 41.52, it could 


range up to S722" * - 
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Non-Response 
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Non-Response Test 

Approximately ten percent of the net student population from each team 
was randomly selected to participate in a statistical non-response bias test 
(Table 1). The twenty-five names wre given to Regional Social Services staff 


who used their files to find the required information (Tables G-1 to G-7). 


Chi-Square and t-tests were used to compare the “Goodness of Fit" of non- 
respondents to respondents (Tables G-8 to G-12)!2. Due to change in school 
status and inaccurate information provided to and by Teen-Workers, non-student 
teens were mailed questionnaires. A Significantly greater proportion of non- 
students were found among non-respondents. Thus, as the survey’s purpose was 
to examine students, it appears that many of those who did not reply should 


not have ever been included in the original sample. 


In the non-response test, student (n=15) and non-student (n=10) non- 
responders were compared to those that returned the questionnaire. It was 
found that students were more similar than non-students. Students fell within 
the probability boundaries for length of time receiving general welfare 
assistance (0.1 probability), last contact with field worker (0.01 
probability), present grade (0.025 probability), year of birth (t=-0.82). 
Non-students fell within the probability boundaries for last contact with 
field worker (0.10 probability) and year of birth (t=-1.06) (Tables G-& to G- 


ae 


ii) Social Service Providers and Secondary Schools 


Regional Social Service Teen-Workers were asked to list the community- 
based social service providers they most frequently contacted. eRe eee 
agencies they listed along with all 25 secondary schools in the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Region (representing the Hamilton Board of Education, Wentworth 
County Board of Education and Hamilton-Wentworth Roman Catholic Separate 
School Board), each received an information questionnaire accompanied by a 
covering letter explaining the purpose of the study (Appendix Di and Dii). 
Also included was a pre-paid, pre-addressed return envelope. Seventeen 
(58.6%) of the agencies and fifteen (60.0%) of the secondary schools replied 
(Appendix Cvi), for an overall response rate of 59.3 percent. Earl Babbie 
stated in The Practice of Social Research that a fifty percent response rate 
is adequate for analysis and reporting, while a sixty percent response is 
considered to be “good"!3. Thus, with a response rate just marginally under 


Sixty percent, the response rate is acceptable for analysis. 


iii) Teen-Workers 

Each of Regional Social Service’s six Teen-Workers were interviewed on 
the same day by the report’s author. The questionnaire included both open and 
closed ended questions (Appendix Di) and was uniformily administered to all 
workers. Workers were notified one month in advance of the interview day and 
were aware of the subject area but not exact questions. All six workers 
Willingly participated providing a one hundred percent response rate. One 
worker had just left the position and was no longer working as a Teen-Worker 


while a second had just become a Teen-Worker. The new Teen-Worker answered as 


many questions as she/he was able but commented that he/she could not provide 
as much insight and knowledge as other workers could. Questions with n=5 were 


ones to which this worker felt she/he could not adequately respond. 


iv) Regional Social Services Team Supervisors 


Aleahuoniairese were adistributed: te Gight"R:S. Se  deam> Supervisors 
(Appendix €1i1). Each questionnalre was accompanied by a pre-paid return 
envelope and a covering letter explaining the purpose of the evaluation 


(Appendix Ei). All eight (100.0%) questionnaires were returned by the due 


date requested. 
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CASELOAD SUMMARY* 


September 1986’s teen caseload was 524, down from 626 (16.3%) in May of 
boas 

the average monthly teen caseload level for Janaury to October 1986 was 
Doe 

students accounted for 272 (51.9%) of the 524 teen cases in Septemer, 1986. 
teen-workers made 1,687 (187.4/month) visits to teens’ homes during the 
first nine months of 1986, completing 1,283 (142.6/month). 

teen-workers made 1,063 (118.1/month) referrals to other agenices for teens 
from January to September, 1936. 

between January and September Teen-Workers conducted 692 (76.9/month) third 
party/parental visits. 

during the first nine months of 1986, 495 (55.0/month) social service 
providers were contacted by teen-workers. 

the average monthly number of contacts/visits made by teen-workers was 
5193 

peak months for contacts were May (4035) and July (393) while January (225) 


and February (247) had the least number of contacts. 


A complete discussion of all findings and listing of tables is presented in 
Appendix H. 
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RESPONSE SUMMARIES 


i) Summary: 1984 Teen Client Survey* 

a) Clients 
education 
- 18 students were interviewed (27.6% of the weighted sample). 
- 13 (100.0%) were attending secondary school. 
- 7? (38.9%) planned to attend a post-secondary institution. 
employment 
- 17 (94.4%) had either looked for work or were working. 
housing 


- 9 (50.0%) had moved at least once since they became a beneficiary. 

Regional Social Services 

- Friends were the most common source for information about General 
Welfare Assistance - 10 (55.62). 

- 4 (22.2%) had been referred to another agency for additional assistance 
by a Regional Social Services’ Field Worker. 

- 15 (83.3%) teens reported that their Field Worker listened to their 
problems. 

- 12 (66.7%) stated their Field Worker helped them in resolving their 
problems. 


= dose steseens felt they could talk freely with their workers. 


* A complete discussion of all findings and listings of tables is presented in 
Appendix A. 


- “More Understanding/Receptive Workers" was the most frequent response 


to the question of how to improve the welfare system - 6 (33.32%). 


b) Agencies 


- the most frequent requests agencies received from teen clients were for 
affordable housing - 16 (80.0%), counselling - 9 (45.0%), increased 
assistance levels - 3 (40.0%) and employment preparation - 8 (40.02). 

- the greatest unmet needs agencies perceived teens as having were: 
affordable housing, basic life skills training, inadequate finances and 
general information about community resources. 

- the most frequent reply to the question of how to improve service 
delivery for teens was to establish a unit of teen workers or have 


individual workers on each team handle only teen cases. 


ii) Summary: 1986 Teen Client Survey* 

education 

- 87 (84.5%) were presently attending school. 

- while most teens reported no change in either grades or attendance 
since receiving G.W.A., three times as many reported increases in 
grades as reported decreases and over twice as many reported increased 
attendance as reported attending fewer classes. 

- 42 (40.8%) either didn’t know what they’d be doing or would not be 
attending school if they did not receive G.W.A.. 

- 47 (54.7%) wanted to proceed to post-secondary school. 

employment 

wD wo fat) nad “ooked” for either part=tine, “full-tine “or “summer 
employment. 

housing 

- 59 (57.3%) had moved at least once since receiving G.W.A.. 

- prime reasons for moving were a lack of privacy, inadequate room and 
poor health conditions. 

- 34 (335.0%) had problems with current accommodations. 

health 

- little change had occurred in recipient’s health since receiving G.W.A. 
though twice as many teens reported becoming sicker than reported 


feeling healthier. 


* A complete discussion of all findings and listing of tables is presented in 
Appendix B. 


- 4 (3.9%) persons reported a substance abuse problem. 

- health problems were affecting school for 18 (17.5%) respondents. 

- 36 (35.0%) teens were taking prescribed medication. 

- 29 (29.3%) respondents reported having dental problems while 16 (16.22) 
needed eye care. 

social contacts 

- 92 (89.3%) teens had family living in the area and the majority had 
contact with them. 

social services 

- 76 (73.8%) reported requiring additional assistance since becoming 
beneficiaries. 

- the primary counsellors teens contacted worked within the secondary 
school system. 

- the lack of money, inadequate education, lack of employment, dental 
care and affordable housing were the most common problems reported by 
teens. 

Regional Social Services 

- 29 (28.22) had been beneficiaries for more than one year. 

- 36 (35.0%) had been recipients for three months or less. 

- 79 (76.7%) reported their income as inadequate. 

- family and friends were the most common sources of information/referral 
to Regional Social Services. 

- 89 (86.4%) had seen their Regional Social Services Worker in the 
three months prior to the survey. 


- 13 (12.6%) reported being referred to another agency by their worker 


teens reported that, in general, their workers listened to and helped 
with their problems and that they trusted their workers. 

teens wanted more information in many areas from their workers. Most 
frequent responses were employment, affordable housing, budgeting, 
Regional Social Services and educational programmes. 

17 (16.52) had seen the pamphlet “16 - 19 Years Old in Hamilton- 
Wentworth - On Their Own". 

13 (12.6%) had received a copy of the pamphlet. 

respondents stated that the best way to improve the system was to 
provide more money or greater allowances for items such as clothing, 
school supplies, dental care, recreation and transportation. 
differences in the amount of information provided, frequency of 
contacts, referrals made and relationship with individual Regional 


Social Services Workers were reported by teens 


iii) Summary: 1986 Social Service Providers/Secondary Schools 


providers and their services 


> 


- 32 organizations responded to the survey, 17 (53.1%) social service 
providers and 15 (46.9%) secondary schools. 

- ll (64.7%) agencies provided specific programmes for teens, 7 (41.22) 
for teen welfare recipients. 

- the most common services provided for teen G.W.A. beneficiaries were 
counselling, employment-related, recreational, housing and mental 
health. 

caseload 

- few agencies kept exact statistics on the number of teen recipients 
they assisted. 

Regional Social Services 

- 29 (90.6%) reported having previous contacts with Regional Social 
Services’ Workers, 17 (53.1%) with “Teen-Workers” and 13 (40.6%) with 
workers who had exclusive teen caseloads. 

- 9 (69.2%) of the 13 agencies reported increased contact with Regional 
Social Services’ Workers since September 1985 and only 1 (7.7%) 
reported a decrease. 

= 20 (62.52) organizations knew of the pamphlet “16 -— 19 Years Old ain 
Hamilton-Wentworth - On Their Own", 17 (53.1%) had copies and 15 


(46.9%) distributed the pamphlet to their clients. 


* A complete discussion of all findings and listing of tables is presented in 
Appendix C 


- of the 9 organizations that assessed the "“Teen-Worker" Approach, 3 
(S5.00)) Patent excellent, 5 (35.6%) geod and I (11.1%) fair. 

- further areas for improvement recommended by agency staff for Teen- 
Workers were better use of community resources, closer relationship 
with secondary schools, provision or advocacy for more housing, smaller 
caseloads and more case management/counselling. 

community needs 

- agencies stated that the greatest unmet needs of teen welfare 
recipients in the community were the lack of adequate housing, 


budgeting assistance and employment/training opportunities. 


iv) Summary: Teen Worker Survey* 


caseload and client contact 


95% - 100% of cases Teen-Workers carried were teen recipients. 

5 (83.3%) workers had previously carried regular integrated caseloads 
in Hamilton-Wentworth. 

teens were contacted more frequently and for longer periods of time 


then were older clients. 


information provided 


teens received more information then did older clients. 

information about eligibility and G.W.A. guidelines/rights and 
responsibilities were provided by all 6 (100.0%) workers during initial 
VISECS, 

5 (83.3%) provided information about community/social services, 
education opportunities. 

4 (66.7%) provided information about budgeting, life skills, employment 


and affordable housing on subsequent visits. 


teens’ problems and needs 


teens were seen as having different problems and needs than other 
GWA. clients. 
the two most common problems workers saw their clients as having were 


in budgeting and in finding affordable housing. 


* A complete discussion of all findings and listing of tables is presented in 
Appendix D 


- the most frequent information requests from teens concerned budgeting, 
bus passes and employment. 

community resources 

- community supports for teens were viewed as inadequate by workers with 
counselling/life skills and housing being the most needed. 

- workers thought Regional] Social Services could assist in providing 
these services. 

- all workers refer teens to community resources but four (66.7%) have 
found teens rarely use the services suggested. 

- community resources most commonly used are Youth Employment 
Centre/Citizen Action Group and Child and Adolescent Services. 

pamphlet 

= 5 (35.52) Chethe workers distribute, the. *16.-.19 Years: Old in Hanilton- 
Wentworth - On Their Own" Pamphlet and always do so on the initial 
COnvact. 

= Si (Gecat) Sree) ite isns tseful resource. 

Teen-Worker Approach 

- workers feel positive changes have resulted from the implementation of 
the Teen-Worker programme including increased individual counselling 
and improved relationships with agencies, secondary school staff, 
clients and parents. 

- quality of relationships with colleagues and job satisfaction have also 
increased as a result of the programme. 

- § (83.3%) thought the greatest need not being met by the programme was 


the lack of time workers had to provide guidance/counselling to teens. 


5 (83.3%) workers stated that a contract between the Region and teen 
clients would be beneficial. Contents should include both clients’ 
rights and their responsibilities. 

5 (83.3%) workers found separate Teen-Worker meetings beneficial. 

5 (83.3%) workers stated that the Teen-Worker project was useful to 
teens. 

workers stated key areas for continued improvement included improving 
intake procedures/central intake, increased support from management, 
creating one team solely comprised of Teen-Workers and re-classifying 


Teen-Workers as Worker II’s. 


Vv 


Summary: Team Supervisors Survey* 


- no significant changes had been rerceived in team caseload levels, team 


cohesiveness nor staff turnover since the start of the Teen-Worker 
Programme by supervisors. 

case management efficiency and ease of supervision were reported to 
have increased with the introduction of Teen-Workers. 

eligibility decision-making has become more efficient though 3 (37.52) 
supervisors still believe inconsistencies exist. 

unequal distribution of cases among team members has resulted from the 
project. 

7 (87.5%) supervisors reported specialized worker as being beneficial 
to the team. 

5 (62.5%) stated having more than one specialized worker per team would 
be beneficial 

5 (62.5%) supervisors replied that the Teen-Worker approach was good 
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* A complete discussion of all findings and listing of tables is presented in 


Appendix E. 


COMPARISONS 


The existence of a needs study, conducted in 1984, and the co-operation 
of clients, workers, supervisors and community organizations allows an 
examination of respondents’ replies not only in isolation but in comparison 
with each other. This section relates 1984 response to those made by clients 
and organizations in 1986. It also compares views and experiences of workers 
with clients and those of supervisors with those of workers. Areas of 
interest are highlighted with appropriate references to tables to allow more 


detailed examination of responses. 


i) Clients: 1984 and 1986 
a) Demographics 
The most striking difference between the two study groups is their size. 
The 1984 sample examined 18 clients, 27.6% of the weighted sample. The 1986 
study had 103 subjects, nearly six times as many as in 1984. The 103 clients 
represented a minimum 41.5% of the total teen student population that could be 
located. (The small 1984 sample size makes a statistical comparison 


problematic thus section (i) is only descriptive in nature.) 


The 1986 study had a higher proportion of 16 and 17 years olds and a more 
even distribution across all ages than did the 1984 study (Tables A-1 and B- 
yor Both studies had almost 50:50 male/female ratios with their being 
Slightly more female than male recipients in both instances (Tables A-2 and B- 


Se) . 


b) Education 


There was a more even distribution of grades within the 1956 group. The 
1984 group had three times as many "B" average students than "C" and no "D" or 
"E" average students. The 1986 study saw the same number of "B" and “"C" 
average students. As well, ten percent of the 1986 sample had “"D" averages 
(Tables A-3 and 8-5). A higher proportion of the 1936 sample stated they were 
attending school in order to proceed onto post-secondary school or to improve 


their employment prospects (Tables A-9 and 6-9). 


c) Employment 


Over 90 percent of the 1964 sample had previously searched for work while 


= 2d 
89.3% of the 1986 sample had done so (Tables A-10 and B-20). In both groups 
the majority had looked for part-time work though twice as many of the 1986 
group had looked for summer employment than had the 1984 sample (Tables A-11 


and B-21). 


d) Housing 


A greater proportion of the 1986 group had moved and they had moved more 
frequently (Tables A-S and B-11). A lack of privacy was the most frequent 
reason for moving in 1936 though it was mentioned by only one respondent in 
1934. Poor health conditions accounted for nearly 22 percent of answers in 
1986, double the 1984 percentage (Tables A-6 and B-13). A higher proportion 
of the 1986 group was sharing household amenities though twice as many had 
private kitchens compared to members of the 1984 survey (Tables A-7, A-8, B-16 


and B-17). 


e) Regional Social Services 


Friends were the most common source of information about Regional Social 
Services for both groups. Members of the 1984 survey relied more heavily upon 
counsellors and social workers for information than did teens in the 1986 
survey. Family members were a source of information for nearly half the 1986 


group but for only eleven percent of the 1984 group (Tables A-4 and B-2). 


A greater proportion of the 1984 sample were regularly informed of worker 
visits (Tables A-12 and B-3a) and were referred to other agencies (A-135 and B- 


42). The 1986 referrals included counselling and support service agencies 


unlike referrals made in 1984 which focused primarily upon employment-related 


services (Tables A-14 and B-43). 


There were only minor differences between the two groups in the way they 
viewed the relationship with their workers. The 1984 group gave their workers 
Slightly higher rankings in listening to and helping with problems. The 1986 
group reported receiving slightly more information about their rights. Three- 
quarters of the 1954 group stated they could talk freely with their worker 


while just over half the 19546 sample felt that way (Tables A-15 and B-46). 


"Provide More Money” was the most frequent response of the 1956 group to 
the question what changes are needed to improve the welfare system. In 1984, 
33.3 percent of teens said more understanding/receptive workers were needed, 
the most common response. In 1966, that answer was given by eight teen 
clients - ten percent - and tied for fourth most frequent reply with more 


money for food (Tables A-1l6 and B-54). 


f) Summary 
The response from the two groups vary significantly in several areas. 
Different methodologies and sample sizes can account for some of the variances 
bet not all. The increased attention teens have received may be partially 
responsible for increased desires to attend post-secondary school, more 
increased searching for summer employment, referrals to counselling-related 


services and fewer concerns about Regional Social Service Workers. 


ii) Social Service Providers: 1984 and 1986 


The 1984 agency survey used only social service providers and included 
three social service staff. The 1986 study separated Regional Social Services 
staff from agencies and included secondary schools from the Hamilton Board of 
Education, Wentworth County Board of Education and Hamilton-Wentworth Roman 
Catholic Separate School Board with social service providers instead. 
However, in both samples, adequate housing was reported as being the greatest 
need of teen G.W.A. recipients. There was no consensus on any other items, 
though. The 1984 sample listed, in order, basic life skills training, 
inadequate finances and general information on services in the community after 
housing. In 1986, the most commonly cited unmet needs after housing were 
support/counselling, budgeting assistance and employment/training 


opportunities (Tables A-19 and C-15). 


The 1984 study recommended that a separate unit responsible for teens be 
established or specific workers be chosen to carry only teen cases. Stricter 
financial eligibility and better liaison with agencies were the next most 
common responses to the question of how to improve service delivery to teens. 
Respondents in 1986 thought Regional Social Services should make better use of 
existing community resources, develop even closer relationships with schools, 
provide first and last months rent to teens and provide or advocate for 


affordable housing for teens (Tables A-20 and C-16). 


Summary 


With the inclusion of secondary schools, some changes resulted in the 
sample. The most pressing issue, which remains unchanged, is the recognized 
need by social service providers for increased number of affordable housing 
units. Some recommendations made in 1984 have been acted upon but affordable 
housing for teens remains the most critical issue for this sub-group of 


recipients and a constant and significant problem in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


iii) Clients and Workers 
a) Contacts 
Four workers stated that they saw their clients once every two sonths and 
two stated visits occurred at least once every three sonths (Table D-5). Over 


half of teen respondents stated they’d seen their worker in the two sonths 


wat 


prior to receiving the survey. However, ten percent of teens had not seen 
their worker in over three gonths, two claiming never to have had a visit 
(Table 8-38). Seventeen percent of clients claiged that workers had sissed 
scheduled meetings while a1] workers stated that they had clients who did not 
appear for scheduled appointments (Tables 8-40 and D-8). Half of the workers 
stated ten percent or fewer meetings were missed though one said that over 


fifty percent of his/her visits had to be re-scheduled because of teen 


= 


clients’ absences. 


b) Problems 


The three greatest problems teens identified as having were a lack of 
money, inadequate education and the lack of employment while workers sam 
housing, budgeting and transportation as the top three issues. While most 
problems appeared on both lists, the top three concerns teens listed plus 
their fourth, dental care, did not appear on the workers’ lists. No teen 
listed, as a problem, contraception, abusive families or mental health issues, 


problems different workers saw their clients as having (Tables 8-37 and D-11). 


c) Referrals 


Major discrepancies in responses between workers and clients occurred in 
two areas. The first involves referrals. All six teen-workers state they 
refer their teen clients to outside agencies, particularly Citizen Action 
Group, Youth Employment Programme and Child and Adolescent Services (Tables D- 
20 and D-21). These standards are supported by the workers monthly referral 
statistics (Figure 3). Most workers believed that few teens acted upon their 
referrals (Tables D-22). Contrarily, only thirteen (12.6%) teens stated 
they'd ever been referred to another agency by their worker. For those who 
had been referred, Summer Student Employment and Adolescent Community Care 
were the most frequent agencies visliec (Tahles B-42 and 8-43). In actuality, 
just over half of the teens who stated they’d been referred to an agency, 


nine, actually went (Table 8-44). 


d) “16 - 19 Years Old in Hamilton-Wentworth - On Their Own" Pamphlet 

The other major discrepancy between worker and client responses involves 
the “1lé - 19 Years Old in Hamilton-Wentworth - On Their Own" pamphlet. 
Despite five of six workers stating that always distribute the pamphlet, 
always during the initial contact, and they they believe it is extremely 
useful, only seventeen (16.52) teens said they’d seen the pamphlet (Tables B- 
49, D-26, D-27? and D-28c). Thirteen teens claim to have received copies of 
the pamphlet to keep and only nine state they used a service listed in the 


pamphlet (Tables D-S0O and D-S1). 


e) Summary 


There are several differences between the services workers say they 
provide and services clients claim to receive. Despite increased number of 
contacts, some clients still stated they had yet to see their worker. Though 
workers make referrals, regularly provide information and distribute the 
pamphlet, teens state referrals are not made, they need more information and 
that for the most part they have never seen any pamphlet. The problems teens 
see themselves as having overlap to some extent with those workers perceive 
them as having though several differences do exist. Procedures need to be 
reviewed and/or developed to allow teens to better understand what services 


and options are available for them in the community. 


iv) Workers and Supervisors 


Both workers and supervisors were asked about changes caused by the Teen- 
Worker programme. The majority of both groups felt that caseloads of non 
Teen-Workers did not increase as a result of the programme. Six. of Seven 
supervisors did not feel team cohesiveness suffered as a result of the 
implementation of teen-workers while two workers thought the quality of 
relationship had increased, two felt they had decreased and one thought there 
had been no change. Both groups felt that the programme had improved case 
management efficiency and eligibility decision-making (Tables D-24, D-25 and 


bog) 2 


The two groups agreed that by having teen-workers, a more consistent 
approach with teen cases resulted and improved programming was possible as 


teens did not get lost within the system (Tables D-34 and E-3a). 


Workers and supervisors differed in discussing areas for improvement. 
Workers wanted an improved intake system, increased support from management, a 
cap on caseload levels and one worker stated that increased consistency 
between different supervisor’s decisions was needed (Table D-35). Supervisors 
thought that further improvements in consistent eligibility decision-making 
was needed and that by having one Teen-Worker per unit, difficulties in 


scheduling and unequal distribution of workloads occurred (Table E-4). 


Summary 


Overall, both workers and supervisors responded positively to the changes 
produced by the implementation of the Teen-Worker approach. However, problems 
remain and modifications are necessary to improve both internal operations and 


service delivery. 


In 1986, the Ontario government struck an advisory commission to assess 
and evaluate the provincial social assistance system. The task force will 
tour the province making fourteen stops. It plans to present a series of 
recommendations to the government in 1987 upon which a new and more equitable 
social assistance system may be established. The outcomes are as yet unknown 
though the potential to restructure the system as we now know it exists. The 
following recommendations should be considered not only in the current context 
but in any future framework that may arise, to ensure maximum assistance is 


provided to the recipients discussed in this study. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In 1985, after the completion of a preliminary study, Regional Social 
Services introduced the Teen-Worker Programme. The new approach was developed 
based upon a limited number of client and social service provider responses. 
One third of teens questioned in the 1984 study stated that the way to best 
improve the welfare system for them was to have more understanding workers. 
This solution was mentioned by only ten percent of the 1986 sample. Clients 
have received more systematic attention and counselling-related referrals with 
the programme’s implementation. For the first nine months of 1986, the 
average monthly Teen-Worker caseload was 570.4. Teen-Workers, averaged, on a 
monthly basis, 187.4 visits to clients’ homes, 118.1 referrals, 76.9 third 


party/parental visits and 55.0 social service provider contacts. 


Over one-third of respondents in the 1986 study stated that they could 
not attend school if they were not receiving G.W.A.. Over one quarter of 
students indicated their grades and attendance had increased since receiving 
G.W.A. while ten percent indicated decreases. Thirty students had received 
help from their Teen-Worker in finding either part-time or summer employment. 
Twenty-two percent reported that when they needed additional assistance, it 
was their Teen-Worker who provided it. Teens reported that a majority of 
their workers listened to and helped with their problems, explained their 
rights and that they trusted their workers. While all workers provided 


information to their clients, teens still had many unanswered questions. 


Both Teen-Workers and Team Supervisors stated that the Teen-Worker 
Approach had a positive and beneficial impact upon teens. Teen-Workers 
replied that they spent more time with teens and provided them with more 
information than they had to older clients. Workers saw teens as having 
problems and needs different than those older clients presented. Overall, 
changes to Regional Social Services were unaffected or improved by the Teen- 
Worker Approach in both Teen-Workers’® and Supervisors’ opinions. However, 


workers felt they could still be doing more for their teen clients. 


The literature on this subject indicates that placing emphasis on 
interventions with young social assistance recipients can prevent many from 


becoming long term beneficiaries. 


However, all groups questioned also indicated limitations with the 
current programme. Thus, it is recommended that: 
ds THE SOCIAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT OF THE REGIONAL MUNICIPALITY 
OF HAMILTON-WENTWORTH RETAIN THE TEEN-WORKER PROGRAMME WITH 


MODIFICATIONS. 


The process through which workers inform teens about G.W.A., their rights 
and obligations, support services in the community and other important issues 
remains a problem. While all workers report they refer teens to social 
service providers and monthly statistics indicate an average of over 100 
referrals per month, only thirteen (12.6%) of 103 respondents replied that 


they had ever been referred to another agency. Despite more frequent contacts 


than non-teen clients receive and the provision of information on a wide range 
of topics, teens still report a lack of information on many important 
subjects. The four problems teens indicate they most frequently experience 
were not mentioned by any Teen-Worker when they were asked what they saw as 
their clients greatest problems. Workers, themselves, state the greatest 
problem with the programme is the lack of time they have to spend with teens. 
Thus, it is recommended that: 
2a. TEEN-WORKERS PLACE INCREASED EMPHASIS UPON: 
i) PROVIDING INFORMATION, 
ii) ACTING AS A NETWORKING RESOURCE, 
iii) FOLLOWING-UP CLIENTS’ PROBLEMS, 
iv) AIDING WITH BUDGETING, 
v) DIRECTLY ASSISTING CLIENTS, 
AND vi) ACTIVELY REFERRING CLIENTS TO SOCIAL SERVICE PROVIDERS. 
AND, 
2b. WORKERS BE ALLOTTED ADEQUATE TIME TO ENGAGE IN ALL ACTIVITIES 
LISTED IN 2a. IF ADEQUATE TIME CANNOT BE MADE, MORE TEEN- 
WORKERS SHOULD BE ASSIGNED. 
AND, 
2c. TEEN-WORKES RECEIVE FORMAL TRAINING IN ASSESSMENT AND 


REFERRAL TECHNIQUES AND METHODS. 


Two areas were reported by Teen-Workers as being impediments to increased 
efficiency; intake and the fact that while generally working relationships 


with fellow team members were good, at times their specialized status was 


resented. Discrepancies exist in the number of cases each worker carries. As 
well, particular teams have had more difficulty coping with a specialized 
worker among them than have others. Teen-Workers felt they were generally 
supported by their supervisors and by each other but added more consistent 
support from management would be appreciated. Overall, team supervisors felt 
Teen-Workers were not a problem and integrated well into teams, however, their 
presence had led to scheduling and case assignment difficulties. The 1984 
report’s recommendations stated that Teen-Workers could be integrated into 
existing teams or placed together on one team. Thus, in an attempt to make 
the programme more efficient and flexible, it is recommended that: 
Sadr SIREGTONAL SUCTAL SERVICES STUDY THE FEASIBILITY OF 
i) IMPLEMENTING A CENTRAL INTAKE SYSTEM; AND 
ii) CREATING ONE TEAM SOLELY COMPRISED OF TEEN-WORKERS 
AND, 
Sb. SUPERVISION, FEEDBACK AND INFORMATION ABOUT THE DIRECTION 
OF THE PROGRAMME FROM SUPERVISORS AND MANAGEMENT BE 


MAINTAINED AND WHERE APPROPRIATE, INCREASED. 


Workers at times feel powerless as they have no authority to ensure the 
decisions they make regarding their clients are actually carried out by teens. 
Neighbouring municipalities have gone to a contract system whereby teens agree 
to a series of policies. Most Teen-Workers are in favour of such contracts. 
However, any such contract would be incomplete if it did not also specifically 
state all rights and options to which clients are entitled. Contracts could 
also be used as a forum for conveying information clients claim not to be 


receiving from workers. Thus, it is recommended that: 


4. REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES STUDY THE FEASIBILITY OF 
INTRODUCING CONTRACTS FOR TEEN CLIENTS THAT WOULD 
SPECIFICALLY STATE BOTH CLIENTS’ RIGHTS AND THEIR 
OBLIGATIONS AND ALSO CONTAIN OTHER IMPORTANT 
INFORMATION (I.E. PROCESS FOR MAKING REFERRALS, 


PAMPHLET DISTRIBUTION/FOLLOW-UP, ETC.). 


Teen-Workers regularly contact social service providers and secondary 
schools yet only a small number of those organizations knew workers dealt only 
with teens. Few knew of the Teen-Worker approach or its rational. As well, 
several response from secondary school officials stated they wanted even 
closer working relationships with Regional Social Services staff. Thus, it is 
recommended that: 
Sa. INFORMATION BE PROVIDED TO SOCIAL SERVICE PROVIDERS 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOL OFFICIALS ABOUT THE TEEN-WORKER 
PROGRAMME BY REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES 
AND, 

Sb. LIAISON WITH SOCIAL SERVICE PROVIDERS AND SECONDARY 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS BE MADE A PRIORITY OF THE PROGRAMME. 


The allowance teens receive is inadequate by adequate budgeting 
standards*, poverty line indicators*, Teen-Workers’ impressions and teens’ 


* See: A Brief Submitted to the Social Assistance Review Committee, Social 
Planning and Research Council of Hamilton and District, 1986, p.16; 
Appendix l. 


day-to-day living experiences. Regional Social Services have limited control 
over the direct financial assistance, social assistance recipients receive 
though they do have discretionary powers. One goal of the Teen-Worker 
programme is to maximize assistance for student recipients in order that they 
complete their education and are able to become self-sufficient. Students 
have special needs, as do many sub-groups of recipients. For students, it 1s 
the extra cost of school supplies and field trips, the cost of transportation 
to travel to school every day, the cost of cafeteria meals and the cost for 
clothing and physical education equipment. While some students receive 
additional funds for school supplies and activities, provision is not uniform. 
In consideration of the special financial needs student General Welfare 
Assistance recipients face, it is recommend that: 
6a. A SUPPLEMENTARY ALLOWANCE BE PROVIDED TO ALL STUDENT 
RECIPIENTS TO COVER THE ADDITIONAL COSTS OF ATTENDING 
SCHOOL FULL-TIME. 
AND, 
6b. TEEN-WORKERS INFORM CLIENTS ABOUT AND ASSIST THEM IN 
APPLYING FOR SUPPLEMENTARY FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE SUCH 


AS BOARD OF EDUCATION MEMORIAL BURSARIES. 


The “16 - 19 Years Old in Hamilton-Wentworth - On Their Own" pamphlet is 
a key element of the Teen-Worker approach. It summarizes important 
information of which teen recipients are generally unaware. Thousands of 
copies were printed and distributed throughout the Region by both social 
service providers and workers. Unfortunately, most teens reported never 


having seen a pamphlet. While both agencies and workers stated the pamphlet 


was an useful information package the pamphlets do not appear to be reaching 
their targeted audience. Gaps in information were also noted by all survey 
respondents. Thus, it is recommended that: 
7a. THE “16 - 19 YEARS OLD IN HAMILTON-WENTWORTH - ON THEIR 
OWN" PAMPHLET BE REVISED AND UPDATED ON AN ANNUAL BASIS 
AND BE DISTRIBUTED TO ALL CLIENTS, REGIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND APPROPRIATE SOCIAL SERVICE PROVIDERS BY REGIONAL 
SOCIAL SERVICES. 
AND, 
7b. ALL TEEN-WORKERS CONTINUE TO DISTRIBUTE THE PAMPHLET ON 
INITIAL CONTACTS BUT ALSO FOLLOW-UP WITH TEENS TO DETERMINE 
IF THE PAMPHLET IS UNDERSTOOD AND BEING USED. 
AND, 
7c. THE PROCESS OF PAMPHLET DISTRIBUTION AND FOLLOW-UP WITH TEENS 
BE INCLUDED AS AN ELEMENT IN ANY CONTRACT THAT IS DEVELOPED 


AND IMPLEMENTED BY REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES. 


Other high risk sub-groups exist within the general welfare recipients 
population besides teenagers. In the past, the Region has expressed concern 
over these sub-groups and the Social Planning and Research Council has 
undertaken studies concerning their needs at the request of the Regional 


Department of Social Services (i.e. An Examination of Unattached 


Women Over 40 Receiving General Welfare Assistance). Supervisors have 
indicated they would be favourable to more specialization of their teams while 
workers have expressed satisfaction with having specialized caseloads. Thus, 
it 1s recommended that: 
Oe REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES EVALUATE THE FEASIBILITY AND COSTS 
OF INTRODUCING SPECIALIZED WORKERS FOR OTHER HIGH RISK 
RECIPIENT SUB-GROUPS EITHER AS MEMBERS OF A TEAM OR AS 


MEMBERS OF A SPECIALIZED UNIT. 


Two important yet unmet needs teenaged welfare recipients have involve 
counselling and budgeting assistance. There are areas that were also 
identified in the 1984 needs assessment. Assistance with budgeting finances 
is required primarily because of the inadequate income General Welfare 
Assistance provides teens (as discussed in the pre-amble to recommendations 6a 
and 6b). Of the greatest needs teens expressed as having, the top four were 
all income related [money money (general) - 33.8%; money for clothing - 15.02; 
money for school supplies - 12.5%; money for food; 10.02). Learning to 
survive on a limited and fixed income and counselling services are two areas 
with which teen welfare recipients will continue to require help. However, 
numerous service proviers already provide counselling to teens. All seventeen 
social service provider respondents reported offering counselling services to 
teen G.W.A. recipients. What is lacking is co-ordination of this service 


provision. Thus, it is recommended that: 


ais REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES ENSURE CLIENTS ARE INFORMED 
OF THE AVAILABILITY OF, AND ARE ASSISTED IN REFERRAL TO, 
COMMUNITY-BASED SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES WHO PROVIDE 
THE SPECIFIC COUNSELLING AND BUDGETING-RELATED SERVICES TEEN 
G.W.A. RECIPIENTS REQUIRE THAT TEEN-WORKERS ARE UNABLE 


TO PROVIDE. 


In 1984, housing was the greatest community need of teens. In 1986, 
housing was the greatest community need of teens. With the present emphasis 
on housing for singles and special needs groups in 1988 and 1990, housing will 
still be the greatest community need of teens. The housing crisis remains 
with us though the Region has recently begun to act upon it through the 
hiring of staff to investigate the situation. The 1984 report recommended 
action be taken to provide adequate affordable housing for teens and again it 
is strongly recommended that: 

10. REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE PROVINCE 

AND COMMUNITY SOCIAL SERVICE PROVIDERS PLACE EMPHASIS 
UPON PROPERLY HOUSING TEENAGED GENERAL WELFARE RECIPIENTS 


THROUGH BOTH INDEPENDENT AND STRUCTURED LIVING ENVIRONMENTS. 
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According to Regional Social Services monthly caseload statistics, the 
total teen caseload for September was 456, 14.9 percent lower than the 
total teen population figure provided. Several factors may have accounted 
for the discrepancy 
- deactivated cases may have been included in the print out provided 
by Regional Social Services (as of October 1986, 64 (44.12) of 145 
non-respondents were no longer receiving assistance). 
- non-teens may have been included (of 103 respondents, two (1.9%) 
were considerably older than 19). 
If 456 is the more accurate value, the 41.5% response rate is too low. 
The student to non-student ratio was 51.9:48.1. If the 456 divides along 


the same ratio, the number of students would be 237 (4564 x 0.519). The 
net student population would then be 213 (237 - 24) which would give a 
response rate of 48.4 percent. If the 68 missing cases were all non- 


students, the response rate would remain at 41.52% but if all missing cases 
had been inadvertently included in the student totals, the response rate 
would be 57.2 percent. Thus, while the stated response rate is 41.5%, it 
could range up to 57.22. 
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APPENDIX A 


1984 TEEN CLIENT SURVEY 


i) Discussion 
ii) Tables 


ii) Discussion 
I. Clients 
a) Demographics 
Eighteen teens were interviewed in 1984 pilot study, ten (55.6%) female 
and eight (44.4%) male (Table A-2). Eight (44.4%) were nineteen years of age, 


Six (35.32%) eighteen, three (16.7Z) seventeen and one (5.6%) sixteen (Table A- 


as 
b) Education 
All eighteen teens in the study group were attending school. Their 
academic daVerades ranced from “A° to “C" with the majority - 11 (61.1%) - 
obtaining "B" averages (Table A-3). Seven (35.92%) teens stated they were 


attending school in order to move onto post-secondary education, six (33.3%) 
wanted to receive their diploma while three (16.7%) believe finishing school 


would assist them in finding “better” employment (Table A-9). 


c) Employment 
Despite being under the age of twenty, seventeen (94.4%) of the teens had 
previously looked for employment (Table A-10). Thirteen (76.52) had looked 


\ 
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for part-time time work, four (23.5%) for summer employment and six (35.3 


had actively searched for full-time work (Table A-11). 


d) Housing 
Half of the eighteen respondents had moved between the time they began 
receiving G.W.A. and the start of the survey. Five (27.8%) had moved once, 


two (11.1%) twice while two (11.1%) teens had moved four times (Table A-S). 


Reasons for moving varied and included rent increases (2), inadequate social 
assistance (2), inadequate living space (2), lack of privacy (1), neighbours 
(1), noise (1) and rundown accommodations (1) (Table A-6). Two (11.1%) had 
their own kitchen and four (22.2%) their own bathroom (Table A-7) while eight 
(44.4%) respondents shared a kitchen and seven (38.9%) were sharing a bathroom 


(Table A-&). 


e) Social Services 
Ten (55.6%) teens learned about General Welfare Assistance (G.W.A.) from 
friends, six (33.3%) from a social worker or counsellor while two (11.1%) had 
heard about G.W.A. from a family member (Table A-4). Four (22.2%) had been 
referred to another agency by their Regional Social Services’ Case Worker. 
Two teens were referred to LONAR (Work Activity Project) and one each to Legal 


Aid and to Student Manpower (Table A-14). 


f) Regional Social Services 
The majority of teen clients, seventeen (94.4%), were regularly informed 
by their workers of intended visits (Table A-12). Four (22.22) teens reported 


that they had been referred to another agency by their worker (Table A-13). 


Teens were satisfied, overall, with their worker. Fifteen (83.32) 
responded that their worker listened to their problems, twelve (66.72) 
believed that their worker actually helped them with their problems and 
thirteen (72.2%) felt they could talk freely with their worker. While only 
four teens had reported being referred to another agency, nine (50.0%) stated 


that 


if their worker could not assist them with a problem, the worker had found 


another community resource for them (Table A-15). 


Despite a positive review of Regional Social Services case workers, the 
most frequent response to the question of how to improve the welfare system 
Was more understanding/receptive workers. Other replies included more money; 
STOVAid NGI bus passes s Cheques issiied tWice a month: more 


assistance/information from workers; and a clothing allowance (Table A-16). 


qg) Summary 
The sample size for this survey was extremely low considering the size of 
the population. Those interviewed were all attending secondary school with 
nearly half planning on attending a post-secondary institution and three 
others stating that they were finishing high school to improve their 
employment prospects. Most teens surveyed had actively looked for work, the 


majority for part-time work to supplement their benefits. 


Housing was a major problem for teen social assistance recipients. Half 
had moved for one or several reasons since receiving G.W.A.. Overall, teens 
surveyed stated that they could easily talk with their workers and that 
Regional Social Services workers both listened to and helped them with their 
problems. At the same time, one third stated having friendlier/more receptive 
workers was the best way to improve the welfare system. As well, only four 


teens had been referred to another agency for assistance by their worker. 


Il. Social Service Providers 
A separate component of the 1954 pilot study was a “collateral agency” 
survey. It consisted of interviews with representatives of seventeen social 


Service agencies and three Regional Social Services’ Income Maintenance staff. 


Agency staff stated that the most frequent needs teen welfare recipients 
approached their organizations with were affordable housing - sixteen (80.02), 
counselling - nine (45.0%), increased assistance levels - eight (40.072), 
employment preparation - seven (35.0%) and education - seven (35.0%) (Table A- 
17). Social Service Providers and Regional Social Service staff identified 
basic life skills - sixteen (80.0%), affordable housing -— nines (45.02 7— 
education - eight (40.0%), and self-esteem - eight (40.0%), as the greatest 
needs of teen G.W.A. clients (Table A-18). The most frequent responses by 
agency representatives to the question of what the unmet needs of the target 
group were included housing - thirteen (76.5%), basic life skills training - 
five (29.4%), inadequate finances - five (29.4%) and general information on 


services and the community - five (29.4%) (Table A-19). 


The most frequently recommended way to improve service delivery to teen 
clients was to create a separate unit dealing exclusively with teens and/or 
assigning specific workers to deal only with teen clients - 8 (40.02). Other 
recommendations included. implementing stricter rules regarding financial 
assistance - 6 (30.0%), better liaison with agencies - 5 (25.0%), providing 
more individual counselling - 4 (20.0%), more pre-employment counselling - 4 
(20.0%) and starting a group home or providing more housing - 4 (20.0%) (Table 


A=20)2 


Summary 

The response rate for agencies was high, 81.0 percent. The issues 
repeatedly identified by agency representatives as pressing needs for teens 
were affordable housing, more counselling/basic life skills education, and 
increased financial aid. Agencies believed that more effective service 
delivery would be possible if a separate unit of Teen-Workers was created or 


if workers from each team were assigned to work only with teens. 


i) Tables 


TABLE A=1: RESPONDENT'S AGE 


Frequency a5 
16 l eds 
Ns a lGs7 
15 6 ies 
ig o 44.4 
ee ie 


TABLE A=2: RESPONDENTS SEX 


Frequency & 

Male Ps 44.4 
Female 10 55716 
Total 18 Noe .c 


TABLE A-3: LAST SCHOOL TERM’S ACADEMIC AVERAGE 


Frequency ae 
A (80 = 100) x) | ifotee: 
tae i ee eee) El ates 
CG =e) 4 Cete 
DP (50 = 59) 0 0.0 
“ital es 


TABLE A-4: HOW LEARNED OF GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE 


Frequency rs 
Friend 10 Spats 
Social Worker/Counsellor 6 RS 
Family 2 Pt 


A-7 


TABLE A-S: NUMBER OF MOVES SINCE RECEIVING GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE 


Frequency coe 4 
None 9 nu).0 
H 5 2248 
2 2 a 
5 0 0.0 
4 2 ee 
J ee cert 


TABLE A-6: REASONS FOR MOVING (n=9 


Frequency Z of Respondents 
Rent Increase A A 
Inadequate G.W.A. 2 et 
Inadequate Living Space 2 | 
Lack of Privacy ] 2.6 
Neighbours ] ee 
Noise ] 5.6 
Rundown Building 1 a0 
Pir ee wi atakicgs Ga eis-Vips = 


DABLE As7: PRIVATE AMENITIES 


Frequency 74 
Kitchen 2 ae 
Bathroom 4 PPA 


TABLE A-8: SHARED AMENITIES 


Frequency 4 
Kitchen , 5 44.4 


Bathroom ? 38.9 


TABLE A-9: REASONS FOR ATTENDING SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Frequency 7 

In order to proceed to 

post-secondary school 7 38.9 
Obtain diploma 6 oes) 
Obtain better employment s ie? 
To learn ] S06 
To better themself ] 5.6 

Total 18 LOOT 


TABLE A-10: PREVIOUSLY SEARCHED FOR WORK 


Frequency zi 

Yes iy 94.4 
No ti 5.6 
Total 18 100.0 


TABLE A=T1e —UYPE UF WORK LUOKED POR (nei 


Frequency % of Respondents 
Full-time 6 6520 
Part-time LS Abas 
Summer 4 Zoas 
Dice os We: on 


TABLE Amie: INEORMED OF PIED WORKER GS VISITS 


Frequency 7s 
Yes 7 Ala 
No ] 5.6 
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TABLE A-13: REFERRED TO ANOTHER AGENCY BY WORKER 


Frequency at 
Yes 4 2 ese 
No 14 Pies 
Total 18 100.0 


TABLE A-14: AGENCIES REFERRALS MADE TO 
LONAR (2) 
LEGAL AID (1) 


STUDENT MANPOWER (1) 


TABLE A-15: TEEN/WORKER RELATIONSHIP (n=15 


Frequency % of Respondents 
Worker listens to problems [5 SIS aes) 
Worker explains rights iL Ss Ty cats 
Worker helps with problems b2 66.7 


Worker finds other community 
resources when cannot personally 9 Seg 
help with problem 


| 
ine) 
PO 


Can freely talk with worker 13 


TABLE A-16: 


More understanding/ 
receptive worker 


More money 
Bus passes 


Cheques twice a month 


Frequency 


6 


4 


4 


4 


More assistance/information 


from worker 
Clothing allowance 


Keep surplus money 
from working 


More worker visits 


. 


i 


Psa 
bee 


Nite 


CHANGES TO IMPROVE WELFARE SYSTEM (n=14 


2 of Responses 


0 


7 


LCT 
Respondents 


ae 


fy 
rts 


ho 
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TABLE A-19: UNMET NEEDS OF TARGET GROUP CITED BY AGENCIES* (n=17 


Unmet Need Frequency % of Respondents 
Housing 1135 Ta oS 
Basic Life Skills Training ei OF 4 
Inadequate Finances 5 29.4 


General Information on Services 


and Community ) 29.4 
Job Readiness (Assessment 

and Education) 3 17.6 
Peer Support 2 Wal Su8 


* only the top 6 response are listed; other responses were 
cited by only 1 respondent. 
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APPENDIX B - CLIENTS 


i) Covering Letter/Postcard 


ii) Questionnaire 


lii) Follow-up Letter 


iv) Discussion 


v) Tables 


vi) Comments 
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The Social Planninc 
& Research Counc civenicnnvosne 


155 James St. S., Suite 602, Hamilton, Ont. L8P 3A4 Telephone: 522-1148 
1) Covering Letter/Postcard B-1 


September 53, 1956 


Dear Participant: 
Your help is needed in filling out this questionnaire. 


My name is Rick Csiernik and I work at the Social Planning and Research 
Gpune1 1; 


As a student on general welfare assistance, we would like to know what 
your problems and needs are. The information will be used to help students on 
welfare but no one, not even your welfare worker will know you answered a 
questionnaire. Could you please read and answer the questions on the 
following pages. When you are done, put the questionnaire in the envelope 
that we included and mail it by September 26, 1984. No stamps are needed. 
Could you also please put your name on the postcard and mail it back 
separately from the questionnaire. Again, No stamps are needed. 


If you have any questions or do not understand something, please 
telephone me at 522-1148. Thank you very much for your help. 


Sincerely, 


Rick Csiernik, 
Research Associate 
Encl. 
RC/ce 


YT) ae Pe) eee a WY Wl Pe Wy ene oe ee eee ee 


Business 
Reply Mail 


No Postage Stamp 
Necessary if mailed 
in Canada 


Postage will be paid by 


Social Planning & Research Council 
155 James Street South, 6th Floor 
Hamilton, Ontario 

L8P 929 


| have completed the questionnaire and mailed it on 


(please print) 


Please mail this separately from the questionnaire. 


“ii) Questionnaire 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


HOW TO ANSWER: Please answer by putting an "X" next to the answer you want to 


make. For example if a question asks: 
Are you on welfare now? 
( ) Yes 
b> -F- No 


You would answer by putting an X through Yes 
Are you on welfare now? 

(¥_ ayes 

( ) No 


If you have any questions as you do the questionnaire, please ca 
$22-WMAgeand «asks a) Ihanksyou. 
l. How long have you been on welfare? 
( ) less than one month 

L-= 3 months 

6 months 
9 months 
0 - 12 months 
more than 12 months 


ies) 
taedind 
ree 
a oe 
tg 


2. How did you find out about welfare? 
) friend 

family 

teacher 

guidance counsellor 
principal/vice-principal 


Li Riek at 


Who did the social 
for (what agency)? 


social worker 
other (please specify) 


0 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


Sessa ee accra eee eae iced 


3. Are you presently attending school? 
( ) Yes 
( } No  Clf No. ob to Guestion 10) 


4. What grade are you in (what level are most of your courses)? 


(na 

ae ee 

(06 

(> Youd 

C3 ae 

tS 

( ) Vocational School 
5 What was your average in your last completed term of school? 

ih ok ae0y =? 100) 

b. Oo Bet 70 = 29) 

( Pet eh = 6) 

(=) anaes) Se) 

Pearce Ate A) 


worker work 


on 


LON 


“ 


Cae 


Svat 


( 
( 
( 


e 
) 
) 
) 


Would 


( 


getting welfare have your grades: 
Gone up 

Stayed about the same 

Gone down 


getting welfare have you gone to: 
more classes 

about the same number as before 
fewer classes 


you be going to school if you were not getting welfare? 
Yes 

No 
Don’t know 


at is the main reason that you are going to school? 


want to go to college/university 

Can t find a@ Job 

cai get a better job if 1 finish high schoo. 
friends are in school 

girl/boy friend is in school 

nothing else to do 
want to get my diploma 
other (please specify) 


living in your own home 
renting/sharing a house 
living in your own apartment 

sharing an apartment 

living in a hostel 

living with relatives (boarding) 

lodging (renting a room and getting meals) 
rooming (renting a room only) 

other (please specify) 


there other adult people living with you? 


) 
) 


Yes 
No 


How many times have you moved since you have been on welfare? 


( 


NN mm 


a Net Nee Sere Sr eee 


none (If none, please go to Question 14) 
once 

twice 

three times 

four times 

more than four times 


14. 


Po: 


ee 


y did you move? 
) rent to high 
) rent increase 
) poor health conditions 
) noise 
) neighbours 

) not enough living space 

) 

) 

) 

) 


(plegse put an “xX" 


lack of privacy 

lack of transportation 
problems with landlord 
other 


(please specify) 


mM What 


ed 


beside as many reasons as apply) 


type of problem was there? 
) insects/pests 

no running hot water 

no heating 

no ventilation 

rundown building 

other (please specify) 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


Do you have any problems where you are living now? 


( ) No 
GC. Pres 


(If No, go to question 16) 


What type of problem(s) do you have now (please put an "X" 


reasons as apply)? 

(. } yent too high 
poor health conditions 
nolse 
neighbours 
not enough living space 
lack of privacy 

lack of transportation 
problems with landlord 


eet er ae ee ee ee 


other (please specify)... ...». -wvee 

In your place, do you have your own: 

Yes No 

cj ( ) room to study 

J (oy)  SRartotren 

ce 3 ( ) bathroon 
In your place do you share a: 

res. No 

‘a, ( 2° ertenen 

ae ( ) bathroon 


Are you living in: 

( ) Hamilton Housing 
Co-op Housing 
Non-profit Housing 


EAS 
( } 
(  ) 


Other (please Specify) .«.... 
Can you last the month on the money you get? 
fap Aes 


( ) No 


beside as many 


28. 


Have you looked for a job since your were 16? 
(Yes 
( } (No (1? Na, go to Question 24) 


What type of job was it (put an "X" beside as many as apply)? 
( ) full-time 
(oS part=t ime 
( ) summer 
Did the welfare office (worker or counsellor) help you to look for a job? 
(y oa eG 
( -) No “(Tf Nes go to duestion 24) 


Did the welfare office help you get a job? 


( ) Yes 
( ) No 
How has your health been since you have been living on welfare? 
( ) very poor 
( epoar 
( ) okay 
( ) good 
( ) very good 


Does your health make it hard for you to look for work or go to school? 
ty) Yas 
( ) No 


Since you have been on welfare, has your health: 
( ) improved 
( ) stayed the same 
( ) become worse 


When was the last time you saw a doctor? 
( ) this week 
( ) this month 
( ) last month 
( ) two or more months ago 


Are you on any prescribed medication now? 


(13 hes 
( ) No 
Is alcohol or drugs a problem for you? 
( tb Yes 
(2 aNo 


Since you have lived on welfare have you ever needed help because you did 
not have enough money for essentials (food, clothing, shelter)? 

( ) Yes 

( >) No “IP NO; please Go to Question 32) 


CI 
MS 


CG 
CU 


vay 


a) What kind of help did you get? (please put an "X" beside as many as you 


got) 


none 

food 

clothing 

shelter 

money 

other (please specify) 


Do you have any family living in the Hamilton area? 


( 
( 


) 
) 


Yes 
No 


When did you last speak to someone in your family not living with you? 


( 
( 
( 


) 
) 
) 


this week (please go to Question 35) 
last week (please go to Question 355) 
more than 2 weeks ago 


If you have not seen or spoken to anyone in your family in more than two 


weeks, 


( 


pee Go em oes 


) 


ee ag nee ee) Se 


what are the reasons? 

family lives outside Hamilton 
no living family 

no telephone 

do not get along with family 
cost of transportation 

other reasons (please specify) 


Have you seen a Social Worker or a Counsellor in the last year (not 
including your welfare worker)? 


( 
( 


) 
) 


Yes 
No (If No, please go to Question 37) 


What agencies (offices) did the social worker or counsellor belong to? 


B-3 
37. What problems do you have now? (Please put an “X" beside as many as you 


need) 
( ) none 
( ) I’d like to be working 
( ) I need more education 
( ) I don’t have anything to do in my spare time 
( ) money is a problem 
( ) I can’t afford good quality housing 
( ) I need dental work 
( ) I need to have my eyes checked 
( ) I need to see a doctor 
( ) I need legal help 
( ) I need to talk to a social worker/counsellor 
( ) YP ean t get around the city 
( ) I don’t have many friends 
( ) I need to find ovt about community/social services 
( Sp etier Upleasecspeciiw ta." Lol Dieses ee eee eee 
35. In what month did you last see your welfare worker? 
( ) September ( VoAépral 
( ) Aggust ( ) March 
(ip arudy. { ) February 
(eure ( ) January 
(- }vay 
39. Does your welfare worker let you know s/he is coming to see you? 
( ) always 
( jo apsually 
( ) sometimes 
( ) never 
40. Has your welfare worker ever missed an appointment made with you? 
( ) Yes 
( No If No} go to Gwestion 47) 


41. Did the worker let you know before that s/he was going to miss the 
appointment? 
( ) Yes 
( ) No 


42. Since you have been on welfare, has your worker ever referred you to other 
agency(les)? 
( -} Yes 
( j) No (If Noy Go to duestian 46) 


44. Did you qo? 
(a Yes 
( J NG (Lf No, co to vuestian 46) 


45. To which agencies did you go? 


46. Please answer true or false to the following questions: 
True False 
My welfare worker listens to me when I have a problem 
or complaint. 
My welfare worker explains my rights/responsibilities to 
me. 
A A ei. My welfare worker tries to help me with my problems. 
My welfare worker gets someone else to help me if s/he 
cannot. 
I feel I can talk to my worker. 
ee es If I don’t do something my worker tells me I won’t get my 
welfare cheque. 
I can trust my worker. 


47. Has your welfare worker ever given you information about: 
No 


tap) 
fh) 


) memorial burarsies 

) budgeting 

) community services 

) educational opportunities 
) employment 

) affordable housing 

) better quality housing 

) health services 

) counselling services 

) personal problems 

) legal services 

) welfare (social assistance) department services 
) dental services 

) tife- skills 

other (please specify) 


te ee ees eae al 
See Nees ee San See Ne Se ee ee re ee ee ee Nee 
NNN mses ts ee me 


45. What help would you like to have from your welfare worker? (Please put an 
"X" beside as many items as you need help with) 

no help needed 

help with bugeting 

information about educational programs 

information about employment 

information about affordable housing 

information about health services 

more information about welfare (social assistance) services 

information abonut community services 

information about legal services 

information about counselling services 

help with personal problems 

more calls or visits 

less calls or visits 

other (please specify) 


ge en i i Oy Oe, pln, 
Seat Sees! See See See ee Se er ee re ee ee Se 


are 


94. 


Dale 


B-10 


Have you ever seen the yellow pamphlet put out by the Welfare Department 
entitled "16 - 19 years old in Hamilton-Wentworth - On Their Own ? 

(» Sales 

( } No (If No, please go to Question 54) 

( ) Don’t know (If Don’t know, please go to Question 54) 


Did you ever get a copy of the pamphlet? 
Ces 
( ) No 


Did you use any of the services mentioned? 
GO) Yas 
Cy No @C(lt Noy please vo to Question. 5.3) 


Which services did you use (place an "X" beside as many items as you 
used)? 
( Social Services (Welfare) 
Education 
Job Assistance 
Day Care 
Emergency Services 
Counselling 
Legal Counselling 
General Health 
Family Planning 
Phone Crisis 
Don’t remember 
Other (please specify) 


ee 
ee Nee ee ee | Nee Sr ee eet ee ee Se 


What changes would you make to improve the welfare system for yourself 
and other teens on welfare? 


Your sets (  } Hale 
( ) Female 


Sy. your year of births. 4 il 967 
( ) 1968 
( ) 1969 
be Seder a 
(yD ESF 1 
58. Do you live in: 
¢ -} Ancaster Hamilton - 
( ) Dundas ) West of James 
( ) Flamborough ( ) East of James, West of Emerald 
( ) Glanbrook ( ) East of Emerald, West of Lottridge 
( ) Stoney Creek - West ( ©) East of ottridge, 
of Grays Road West of Cochrane/Strathearne 


( ) East of Cochrane/Strathearne to 
Grays Road 
( ) On the Mountain 


59. If you have any additional comments, please write them below: 


Could you please now put this in the enclosed envelope, 
seal it and mail it by September 26, 1956. 


Please also send the postcard back separately. 


NO STAMPS ARE NEEDED 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP 


If vou have any questions, please call Rick at 522-1148. 


The Social Planninc 
& Nesearen Connell eee 


155 James St. S., Suite 602, Hamilton, Ont. L8P 3A4 Telephone: 522-1148 


Bale 


iii) Follow-up Letter 


September 15, 1986 


Dear Participant: 


Your help is still needed. Last week we sent you a questionnaire to fill 
out. We are trying to help students on welfare by finding out what you think 
and what you need. If you have finished the questionnaire and mailed it back, 
thank you. If you have finished it and have not mailed it, could you please 
mail it today. If you still have not finished it, could you please do so. 


Your name does not go anywhere on the questionnaire so no one will know 
how you answered. Please finish the questionnaire and mail it back to me in 
the envelope that was included, by September 26, 1986. No stamps are needed. 
Also, please put your name on the postcard and mail it back separately. This 
way I’ll know you get the questionnaire and won’t have to write again. Once I 
get your card, I’1ll check you off the list and throw the card away. 


If you are having problems, please telephone me at 522-1145. Ask for 
Rick and I’1ll be happy to help you. Thank you very much for your help. 


Sincerely, 


Rick Csrernik. 
Research Assoclate 
RC/ce 


iv) Discussion 
a) Demographics 

Of the 103 respondents, 53 (51.5%) were female and 50 (48.5%) were male 
(Table B-56). Two (2.0%) members of the sample were not teenagers, one having 
been born in 1963, the other in 1965. The greatest proportion of respondents, 
33 (32.0%) were born in 1968 (Table B-57). Seven (6.8%) of the teens lived 
outside the city of Hamilton. The greatest proportion living within Hamilton, 
23 (22.3%), were located west of James Street (Table 8-53). Twenty-nine 
(25.2%) had been receiving benefits for more than a year, twelve (11.7%) for 
ten to twelve months, eleven (10.7%) for seven to nine months, fourteen 


(ioe6eactor four to -six-eonths.. twenty-nine (26-22) for one: to three months 


and seven (6.8%) for less than one month (Table B-1). 


b) Education 

Eighty-seven (84.5%) of the teens were attending school at the time of 
the survey (Table B-3). The students’ level ranged from Grade 9 to Grade 13 
though the greatest number, 41 (47.1%) were in Grade 12 (Table B-4). The 
majority were attending regular secondary schools with thirteen (14.9%) 
attending a vocational school (Table B-4a). Marks ranged from an “A” average 
to an "“E" with 35 (40.2%) students reporting having a "B" average and 535 
(40.22) reporting 4. “G" Paverage= (Table. B-5).°' While 53: (60.92) stated their 
grades had not changed since receiving General Welfare Assistance (G.W.A.), 
24 (27.6%) reported an increase and 7 (8.0%) a decrease in marks (Table B-4). 
Similarly, 50 (57.5%) students replied that there had been no change in their 


school attendance since they have been receiving G.W.A.. Twenty-five (25.72%) 


stated that they had gone to more classes, while nine (10.3%) reported having 
attended fewer (Table B-7). The length of time in receipt of G.W.A. appears 


to have little impact on school attendance patterns (Table BI-7). 


The importance of providing financial assistance to teens is indicated by 
Table B-8. Thirty students (34.5%) reported that if they were not receiving 
G.W.A., they would not be furthering their education while 12 (13.8%) were 
unsure. Of the 30 who would have dropped out of school, 28 (93.3%) answered 
they would be working while 2 (6.7%) said they would be doing nothing (Table 
Bega) Forty-seven (47.5%) of the students attending school replied they 
wanted to continue onto post-secondary school. Twenty-two (22.2%) believed 
that by finishing school and obtaining their diplomas that they could find 


better jobs (Table 6-9). 


c) Employment 
Of the 103 respondents, 92 (89.3%) had actively searched for employment 
in the past (Table B-20). Thirty-four (37.0%) had looked for full-time work, 
59 (64.12%) for part-time work and 52 (56.5%) for summer employment (Table B- 
21). Thirty (32.6%) students had received help from their worker in finding 
employment while eleven (12.0%) had received help from someone else at the 


Regional Social Services department (Tables B-22, B-23). 


d) Housing 
Forty-nine (47.6%) teens were renting their accommondations, 23 (22.32%) 


were living with relatives, eighteen (17.5%) were in a lodging situation and 


thirteen (12.6%) were rooming (Table 8-10). Twenty-four (23.3%) reported 
living in a privately owned building. Fourteen (13.6%) lived in a non-profit 
accommodation, thirteen (12.6%) in Hamilton Housing while co-ops, the Y.W.C.A. 
and rooming houses were each listed by two (1.9%) respondents. Forty-slx 
(44.7%) teens did not specify the type of housing in which they were living 


(Table B-18). 


of the 101 who replied, 57 (56.4%) had moved at least once since 
Feceiving benefits (Table 6-12). As anticipated, the longer a teen was in 
receipt of assistance, the greater the likelihood of him/her having moved and 
the more frequent the moves (Table BT-5). The major reasons for moving were a 
ince OF “Privacy — “25 (41282), anadequate space - 21 (35.22), poor health 
conditions = 12 (21.82), problems with the landlord - 11 (20.0%) and the high 


Fost of rent = 10 (18.22). 


Thirty-four (33.0%) of the respondents had problems with their current 
accommodation (Table B-14). The three greatest concerns were a lack of 
Privacy - 14 (41.22), the high cost of rent - 14 (41222) and inadequate living 
space - 11 (32.4%). Eighty-one (75.6%) teens were living with other adults 
(Table B-11), with 75 (72.82) sharing a kitchen and 76 (73.8%) Sharing a 
bathroom (Table B-17). Eighty-four (81.6%) of the sample had a private room 


in which they could study (Table B-14). 


e) Health 


Only 17 (16.5%) teens reported their health status as being poor or very 
poor since receiving G.W.A.. Eighteen (17.5%) replied that difficulties in 
school and/or work had occurred for them because of health problems (Table B- 
25). Eighty (78.4%) reported no change in their overall health status since 
becoming beneficiaries while fifteen (14.7%) reported their health as becoming 
worse with the other seven (6.9%) reporting an improvement (Table B-26). 
Eight (53.3%) of the fifteen reporting a deterioration had been receiving 
G.W.A. for three or less months while four (66.7%) of the six reporting an 


improvement had been beneficiaries for one to six months (Table BT-9). 


The majority, 60 (58.3%), had not seen a physician for over two months 
(Table B-27). Thirty-six (35.0%), four more than had seen a doctor in the 
past two months, were taking prescribed medication (Table 8-23). Four (3.9%) 
teens claimed to have a drug or alcohol problem while three (2.9%) did not 


answer the question (Table B-29). 


f)_ Social Contacts 

Most teens, 92 (89.3%), had family living in the Hamilton area (Table B- 
g2)\. Fifty-six (54.42) had contact with their family in the seven days 
preceding the receipt of the questionnaire. Fourteen (13.62) had been in 
contact with a family member eight to fourteen days before receiving the 
questionnaire while 28 (27.1%) had not had contact with a family member for 
fifteen or more days prior to receiving the survey (Table B-33). The main 
reasons for not seeing or talking with family members were because they did 


y 


on 


not get along = 13 (50.0%), that their family lived out of tawn = Getoc, 


and that they did not have a telephone - 3 (11.5%) (Table B-34). 


g) Social Services 

Seventy-six (73.8%) teens reported needing assistance to obtain essential 
items since receiving G.W.A (Table B-30). The most common types of assistance 
hequirediwene money - 47° (64.4%), “food > 33 (45.927) ‘and clothing = 30 (41.1%) 
(Table B-31). In general, the longer teens were financially dependent upon 
G.W.A., the greater the proportion in need of assistance for these basic items 
(Tap le ht iojee Vy Fanilyes 356. %50,02),-frieids = 27 (37.52) and Regional Social 
Service field workers - 16 (22.2%) were the most frequently reported sources 


of help in obtaining necessities (Table B-3la). 


Forty-five (42.7%) teens had contacted a social worker or counsellor 
other than their Teen-Worker in the past year (Table 8-35). A wide variety of 
Organizations were contacted including St. Joseph’s Community Psychiatry, 
Children’s Aid Societies and employment-related organizations. The most 
frequently utilized resource were guidance counsellors in the various 


Secondary schools = 11 (33.3%) (Table 8=36): 


The most pressing problems teens in the survey reported having were a 
laure of Moneyiq- 69 69472) sinadeduate education ~— 38° (38.47), ne -jeb - 31 
(Slect)y. the weed for dental) work 29 (29.32) and the need “for affordable 


housing = 22 (22.27) (Table 8-37). 


h) Regional Social Services 
Teens learned of Regional Social Services in several ways, through 
friends - 54 (52.4%) and family - 49 (47.6%) were the primary sources (Table 


Be2)3 


Fifty-five (53.4%) teens had been contacted by their worker a month prior 
to receiving the survey. Thirty-four (33.0%) had been visited in the past two 
to three months while eight (7.7%) had not seen their worker in the three 
months prior to receiving the questionnaire and two (1.9%) were still waiting 
for, thehr Tirshycontactay(feble b-sea)s Teens stated that they were usually 
informed in advance of upcoming visits by their workers though eighteen 
(17.5%) reported never knowing of future contacts and six (5.8%) replied that 
they had never been visited by their worker (Table B-39). Seventeen (17.52) 
teens stated that their worker had missed an appointment and in only five 
(29.4%) of those seventeen cases did workers notify their clients that they 
would miss the meeting. Seventy-six (78.4%) teens replied that their worker 


had never missed a scheduled meeting (Table B-40, B-41). 


While 44 teens (42.7%) had contacted a social worker or counsellor other 
than their field worker (Table B-35), only thirteen (12.6%) reported that they 
had been referred by their worker (Table B-42). Only seven (53.8%) of the 
thirteen reported actually visiting the agency to which they were referred by 
their Teen-Worker (Table B-44). The most common referral and the one most 


often visited was the Student Summer Employment Office (Tables B-43 and B-45). 


Overall, teens appeared satisfied with their workers. Eighty-two (82.82) 
replied that their worker listened to their problems, 61 (61.7%) stated they 
were helped by their workers and 40 (40.4%) answered that their worker would 
find a community resource to help with their problem if the worker could not 
solve it. Seventy-six (76.8%) stated their worker explained their rights to 


them and 50 (50.52%) said their workers explained activities that would 


disqualify them from receiving G.W.A.. Pifrtyv=three (53.52): felt they could 
talk freely with their worker while 64 (64.6%) felt they could trust their 


worker (Table B-46). 


Areas about which teens received the most information from their workers 
were employment - 48 (46.6%), educational opportunities - 22 (21.4%), 
Scunseriand = 17 “(e.o2), and health services = 17 (16.52) (Table 6-47). 
Areas about which teens wanted more information were employment - 40 (39.4%), 
ator odie, shotsiue = 925) (e7e7e).. Dudgetine =~ 27 (26.72), Regional Social 
pervites - 27 (26.72), and educational programmes - 26 (25.7%) (Table B-48). 
A major reason why teens may be requesting information is that only seventeen 
(16.5%) reported having seen the pamphlet "16 - 19 Years Old in Hamilton- 
Wentworth - On Their Own" and only thirteen (12.6%) reported receiving copies 
(Tables B-49 and B-50). Nine (52.9%) of the seventeen who had seen the 
pamphlet had used a service listed in the pamphlet, most often Regional Social 
Services = seven (77.02) (fable 8-51 and B-52). Suggestions for additions to 
the pamphlet included information about going onto post-secondary 
institutions, legal responsibilities of teens and business hours of agencies 


listed in the pamphlet (Table B-53). 


When asked what changes could be made to improve the welfare system, 27 
(33.82%) teens said provide more money. The most common non-monetary answer 
was more helpful/understanding workers, by eight (10.0%) teens (Table 68-54). 
The former reply is consistent with the fact that only nineteen (15.4%) teens 


found their monthly allowance adequate (Table B-19). Thirty-one (73.8%) teens 


B-20 


wrote that the most effective way in which to reduce the social assistance 


caseloads was to provide jobs (Table B-55). 


Responses By Team* 


The Teen-Worker programme placed one worker on each team to deal 
exclusively with teen clients. Tables: BIl=) 400 (Riss) ewanine 
differences/similarities between Teen-Workers on different teams. Figure BI-1l 
lists the geographic boundaries for the six teams. Table BI-1 examines last 
contact between teen and worker by team. Four (66.7%) of six workers had seen 
at least fifty percent of their student clients one gonth jpriar to othe 
questionnaire being sent. Five (83.3%) of six workers had seen eighty percent 


or more of their clients in the past three montis. 


Teens served by Teams B and D reported being the least informed about 
impending meetings with their workers (Table BT-2). The most reported 


referrals came from teens living within Team C boundaries (Table BT-3). 


Table BT-4 indicates positive responses by teens to seven areas involving 
their worker, from whether the worker explains the teen’s rights to whether or 
not the teen trusts his or her worker. Teens served by Team C provided the 
highest mark to their worker followed by teens served by Team E. However, the 


range between the second and fifth ranking was only 3.8 percent. It was teens 


* Note: Teams Randomly Assigned Different Codes For Each Table To Provide 


Worker Confidentiality. 


in Team A who reported receiving the most information from their worker on 
average, two and one half times as much as teens served by other teams (Table 


BI=S)). 


Tables BI=i to 81-5 indicate that distrepancies exist between different 
Teen-Workers and an uniform provision of service is not being offered to all 


clients. 


School attendance was not affected by length of time receiving G.W.A. 
(Table BT-6) though the longer a teen was in receipt of benefits, the greater 
their liklihood was of repeatedly moving (Table BT-7). Most teen recipients 
reported no change in their health over time though more reported worsened 
health than did improved health, across all time periods (Table BT-8). 
Lastly, the longer teens received G.W.A., the more they reported requiring 


assistance to obtain essential items (Table BI-9). 


i) Summary 


Twenty-eight percent of the 103 respondents had been in receipt of 
benefits for one to three months while another twenty-eight percent had been 
in receipt for over one year. The sample was split nearly 50/50 male/female 


and lived primarily in the city of Hamilton. 


The majority were attending school and nearly half wanted to go onto 
post-secondary institutions. More students reported increases in both marks 


and attendance than decreases since receiving G.W.A.. Over one-third stated 


if they would not have received social assistance, they would not be in 


school. 


Almost all teens had actively searched for work while just under one- 


third had been helped by their worker in their search. 


The majority of teens were renting their accommodation and most had moved 
at least once since receiving benefits. The wide range of reason for moving 
included high costs, a lack of privacy, inadequate living space and poor 
health conditions. Thirty-three percent also reported problems with their 


current accommodation. 


Health did not appear to be a major issue for teens though twice as many 
reported deteriorations in their health than reported improvements. Over one- 
third were taking prescribed medications while four teens reported having a 


drug or alcohol problem. 


Most teens had family in Hamilton area and had regular contact with 


family members. 


Nearly three-quarters of teens reported requiring additional assistance 
Since receiving G.W.A.. The primary sources for help were family and friends. 
Forty-four teens had contacted an outside social worker or counsellor for 
help, primarily within the secondary school system. Only thirteen teens 


stated they were referred to another social agency by their Teen-Worker. 


A lack of money, inadequate education, limited employment prospects, 
dental work and the need for affordable housing were the key problems facing 


teen G.W.A. reciplents. 


Family and friends were the most common sources for information about 
Regional Social Services. Most teens had regular contact with their workers 
and reported a good relationship with them. However, teens still wanted more 
information in several areas from their workers. As well, few reported having 


read or received the pamphlet "16 - 19 Years Old in Hamilton-Wentworth - On 
Their Own’. The key element in improving the current system for teen 
recipients, in their opinion, is to provide them with greater financial 


assistance or increased allowances for clothes, school supplies, rent, 


transportation, dental care and recreation. 


In an examination of responses by teams, differences were reported by 


teens living in different parts of the Region. 


v) Tables 
TABLE B-1: LENGTH OF TIME RECEIVING GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE 

Frequency eos 
Less than 1 month 7 6.5 
b> Senos ae 2062 
4 - 6 months 14 Leb 
7 - 9 months a LOL? 
10 - 12 months ie Ply 
More than 12 months 29 2002 
Not specified l 1.0 
a ee eee 


TABLE B-2: HOW TEENS LEARNED OF GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE (n=103 


Frequency Z of Responses aL ee 
Friends 54 42.9 ete 
Family 49 Sara 47.6 
Guidance Counsellor 10 Pee: Pah 
Social Worker 7 aes 6.8 
Teacher 2 ee ee 
Not specified 4 Siete oa9 
ee ie ee 
TABLE B-2a: AGENCY OF SOCIAL WORKER WHO PROVIDED 
REFERRAL TO REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES (n=7 

Frequency Ems 

Catholic Children’s Aid Society 4 ove) 
Adolescent Community Care l Ao 
Not specified 2 23.6 


TABLE B-S: PRESENTLY ATTENDING SCHOOL 


Frequency rs 
Yes 87 84.5 
No 16 jer! 
Total 103 100.0 


TABLE B-4: PRESENT GRADE 


Frequency wee § 
9 a o.4 
10 10 Ue Ess 
1 16 13.4 
12 41 AZ. 1 
13 11 12.6 
Not specified 6 ec, 
ae 799.9 


TABLE B-4a: ATTENDING VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Frequency z of Attending School 
LS 14.9 


TABLE B-5S: LAST SCHOOL TERM’S ACADEMIC AVERAGE 


Frequency Ber? 
A (80 - 100) 6 6.9 
B ty0= 7%) Ry) 40.2 
GC (60 = 69) Se, 40.2 
De Colm 37) 9 1B A ie) 
EY ="A9) l I2 
Not specified ] ee 


TABLE B-6: CHANGE IN ACADEMIC AVERAGE SINCE 
RECEIVING GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE 


Frequency ae *: 
Increase 24 2 fta® 
No Change So 60.9 
Decrease 7 3.0 
Not specified ‘ 3.4 
‘a 87 (99.9 


TABLE B-7: CHANGE IN SCHOOL ATTENDANCE SINCE 
RECEIVING GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE 


Frequency v4 
Increased Attendance 25 26.7 
No Change 50 Dhas 
Decreased Attendance si Gees: 
Not specified 3 3.4 
a  ———e 8799.9 


TABLE B-8: WOULD TEENS ATTEND SCHOOL IF THEY WERE NOT 
RECEIVING GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE? 


Frequency aes 
Yes 43 49.4 
No 30 3435 
Don’t know 12 1326 
Not specified 2 Bad 


TABLE B-8a: WHAT TEENS THINK THEY WOULD DO IF THEY 
DID NOT ATTEND SCHOOL? 


Frequency rs 

Work 23 52 3 
Nothing 2 6.7 
Total 50 100.0 


TABLE B-9: REASON FOR ATTENDING SECONDARY SCHOOL (n=86 


aoa 
Frequency 2 of Responses Respondents 

In order to proceed to post- 

secondary school 47 47.5 54.7 
Obtain diploma 27 Pay aes 31.4 
Obtain better employment 22 a ae) O56 
Can’t find work 2 226 DS 
Friends attend school 1 bo toe 

Total 99 100-0 SSS > 


TABLE B-10: HOUSING STATUS 


Frequency Ex 
Renting 49 47.6 
Living with Relatives Ls 22.3 
Lodging 13 Le. 
Rooming 13 12.6 


TABLE B-11: LIVING WITH OTHER ADULTS 


Frequency rs 
Yes 51 73.6 
No pa 20.4 
Not specified l 1.0 
Total =—s—<“<«é“‘iS:SCSC*«i 


TABLE B-12: NUMBER OF MOVES SINCE RECEIVING GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE 


Frequency har § 
0 44 4207 
| 22 21.4 
2 11 EO ./ 
5 14 Pak 
4 s) 4.9 
oF 5 4.9 
Not specified 2 eo 


k=2? 


TABLE B-13: REASONS FOR MOVING (n=55 


Frequency % of Responses Pee 
Lack of Privacy 23 es 41.8 
Not Enough Room Zi 21 S82 
Poor Health Conditions 12 122 21:8 
Landlord 11 Lise 20.0 
Rent Too High 10 10.2 oe 
Neighbours s Pe, t2.7 
Noise 5 So saul! 
Roommate Moved 4 7 at fae 
Lack of Transportation 2 2.0 x26 
Problems with Roommate 2 atl 3.6 
Rent Increase l 1.0 jae 
in es a a eee ae 
TABLE B-l35a: TYPES OF HEALTH PROBLEMS CAUSING 
TEENS TO MOVE (n=11) 
z of 
Frequency % of Responses Respondents 
Insects/Pests 5 42.1 rae) 
Rundown Building 4 isa 36.4 
No Ventilation 5 15.3 a mee 
No Heating 2 gs le .2 
No Running Hot Water 2 DU le2 


TABLE B-14: PROBLEMS WITH CURRENT ACCOMMODATION 


Frequency 
34 


TABLE B-15: TYPES OF PROBLEMS WITH CURRENT ACCOMMODATION (n=34 


6 


Zz of Responses 


z of 


Respondents 
Sige 


Frequency 

Lack of Privacy 14 20. 
Rent Too High 14 208 
Not Enough Living Space i ere 
Health Conditions 8 1 
Landlords 8 ie 
Noise 8 Lis 
Neighbours 3 
Transportation l 
Problems with Roommate l 
aay a Pa eae ey 

TABLE B-16: PRIVATE AMENITIES 


Room to Study 
Kitchen 


Bathroom 


TABLE B=17; 


Kitchen 


Bathroom 


Frequency 
34 


26 


26 


SHARED AMENITIES 


Frequency 
4S 


76 


TABLE B-18: TYPE OF HOUSING 


Frequency rs 
Privately Owned 24 Ae 
Non-Profit 14 [3e% 
Hamilton Housing iS 12.6 
Co-op 2 eo. 
YW. COAG 2 eee) 
Rooming House 2 leg 
Not specified 46 44.7 
eae aa a 


TABLE B-19: MONTHLY ALLOWANCE ADEQUACY 


Frequency rs 
Adequate Ly 18.4 
Inadequate a3 7e.7 
Not specified 5 4.9 
“total =—s—(“<i‘“ ;*édS COO 


TABLE B-20: PREVIOUSLY SEARCHED FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Frequency ie 
Yes ee Beal 
No wet Lows 


TABLE B-21: TYPE OF WORK LOOKED FOR (n=92) 


Frequency Zz of Responses 
Full-time 34 2oae 
Part-time a 40772 
Summer we one 
Ce ee Fa 


TABLE 22: RECEIVED ASSISTANCE FROM FIELD WORKER 


IN FINDING EMPLOYMENT 


Frequency rs 
Yes 30 Sen 
No 60 Gok 
Not specified 2 ote 
Total = (tssti(‘<ié‘is:S*S*«dC 


4 0f 


Respondents 
$720 


TABLE B-23: RECEIVED ASSISTANCE FROM REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES 


IN FINDING EMPLOYMENT 


Frequency ee 
Yes ry Sia 
No 18 60.0 
Not specified l See 


TABLE B-24: HEALTH STATUS SINCE RECEIVING 
GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE 


Frequency er 
Very Poor a ea 
Poor 14 13.06 
Okay 45 aise 
Good 31 AS 
Very Good 10 of 
icles CU Mee 


TABLE B-25: SCHOOL/WORK DIFFICULTIES AS A 
RESULT OF HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Frequency ai ahs 

Yes 13 | eygiees 
No 35 go. 0 
Total 103 100.0 


TABLE B-26: CHANGE IN HEALTH STATUS SINCE 
RECEIVING GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE 


Frequency 7 
Become Worse 15 ih eee 
No Change 80 78.4 
Improved 7. 6.9 


TABLE B=272) (EAST VISIT 10) PHYSICIAN 


Frequency ey 
One Week 15 l4-6 
One Month 10 Dose 
Two Months ie Weeks 
More Than Two Months 60 oes 
Not specified l ee 
ie re Gi 


TABLE B-28: TAKING PRESCRIBED MEDICATION 


Frequency eit 
Yes 56 Sis 
No 65 Goma! 
Not specified 2 Igoe) 
“jotal  S:*~«sSCtS:C 


TABLE B-29: PROBLEMS WITH ALCOHOL OR DRUGS 


Frequency a § 
Yes 4 See! 
No 96 Oise 
Not specified 3 Leet 
ee i en 


TABLE B-S0: HELP NEEDED SINCE RECEIVING GENERAL WELFARE 
ASSISTANCE TO OBTAIN ESSENTIAL ITEMS 


Frequency et 
Yes 76 158 
No 26 Josey 
Not specified ] hee 


TABLE B-Si=  [UPESDPO ASSISTANCE RECEIVED (n=73 


Frequency Z of Responses eee 

Money 47 23.6 64.4 

Food ie ap ea | WD ait 

Clothing 30 Coe Aled 

None 10 7 ab |e ee 

Shelter 9 6.8 eee: 

School Supplies 3 De 4.4 

‘oro... he too pes 

TABLE B-3la: SOURCE OF ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE (n=72 
Gnas | 
Frequency Z of Responses Respondents 

Family 36 40.9 50.0 

Friends 27 elias 37.5 
Regional Social Services 

Field Worker 16 poe Pere 

Landlady 2 Zoo 2.8 

St. Matthew’s House 2 pa 2.8 

children’s Aid Society l ek 1.4 

Foster Parent 1 det |e 

Guardian l dil 1.4 

Wesley Centre ] Line ie: 

Youth Employment Centre l ee bat 


TABLE B-32: FAMILY LIVING IN HAMILTON AREA 


Yes 


Frequency 
y 3 


TABLE B-55: 


| =f days ago 
6 - 14 days ago 
15+ days ago 


Not specified 


Frequency 
56 


14 


TABLE B-34: REASONS FOR LACK OF CONTACT WITH FAMILY (n=26 


46.4 


2a 6 


10.7 


% of Responses 


a Of 
Respondents 
50.0 


50.8 


Bias 


Frequency 
Don’t Get Along 13 
Family Live Out of Town 8 
No Telephone 3 
No Living Family Member Z 
Unspecified 2 
ce) Sn ee 28 jC} BSS han ah 


TABLE B-35: CONTACTED SOCIAL WORKER/COUNSELLOR DURING PAST YEAR 


No 


Frequency 
44 


a7 


42. 


r 


B37 


TABLE B-36: SOCIAL WORKER’S/COUNSELLOR’S AGENCY (n=33) 


Z of Responses 
Sy ae! 


1 ee 


7 at 


Respondents 
Soe) 


eel 


Frequency 

Secondary School oT 
Ministry of Community and 

Social Services 4 
Adolescent Community Care 3 
Catholic Children’s Aid Society o 
Canada Employment Commission 2 
Chedoke Child and Family Services 2 
Child and Adolescent Services 2 
Children’s Aid Society 2 
Youth Employment Centre 2 
Burlington Family Social Services ] 
Drug Assessment Services ] 
John Howard Society ] 
St. Joseph’s Community Psychiatry l 

Total 59 


TABLE 8-572 CURRENT PROBLEHS (n=99) 


Frequency zZ of Responses Petre 

Lack of Money 69 25.4 ey ees 
Inadequate Education 38 14.0 38.4 
Lack of Employment SL pie So 
Need Dental Work ay LOZ 2083 
Lack of Affordable Housing 22 Ger 222 
Lack of Transportation ee Bass DP Fe 
Eye Care Needed 16 Se le x2 
None 10 Cn Lt 
Need To See Doctor 9 o28 oh 
Lack of Friends 9 oad oI 
Nothing To Do In Spare Time 2 oe al 
Lack of Knowledge Of Community/ 

Social Services 4 ee 4.0 
Legal Help 3 eee oa0 
Counselling 3 Lal 30 
Clothing 2 Gay 2.0 
School Supplies 1 0.4 bev 


TABLE B-38: LAST CONTACT WITH FIELD WORKER 


Frequency m4 
Less than 1 month ago 16 Las 
]1 month ago 39 oho 
2 months ago 20 Le 
3 months ago 14 Les 
4 - 6 months ago 6 ogee) 
7 - 9 months ago | 1.0 
10 - 12 months ago l Let 
No contact 2 Lag 
Not specified 4 ae. 
“Total =—Ssi(ité‘é;!!O(«+NNS:CC(C LO 


TABLE B-39: INFORMED OF FIELD WORKER’S VISITS 


Frequency meer 
Always 38 Eee 
Usually 22 Pa oa 
Sometimes 16 | eo iee 
Never 16 lob 
Worker Never Visited 6 D8 
Not Specified 5 Cue 
“total =——=<C~*é‘iSOSSCS*~*~*«iSOD 


TABLE B-40: OCCURANCE OF MISSED APPOINTMENT DUE TO WORKER’S ABSENCE 


Frequency 
Occurred , L7 ives 
Never Occurred 76 73.4 
Not Specified 4 Aik 


TABLE B-41: INFORMED WORKER WOULD MISS APPOINTMENT 


Frequency rf 

Yes oS pagy a 
No ie 70.6 
Total Le 100.0 


TABLE B-42: REFERRED TO ANOTHER AGENCY BY WORKER 


’ Frequency ae? s 
Yes : Is 1276 
No 55 pas) 
Not specified = 4.9 
re ee OCG 


TABLE B-43: AGENCIES REFERRALS MADE TO 


Frequency rs 
Student Summer Emmployment Mi Ges. 
Adolescent Community Care 2 oes 
Canada Employment Centre l fat 
Child and Adolescent Service ] Ea 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service l Wee 
Not Sure Z b5.4 
Not specified l Fea 
“tomies Gil) OMe aetyae 


TABLE B-44: VISITED AGENCIES REFERRED TO 


Frequency & 
Yes if 5529 
No 5 $8.0 
Not specified l 729 


TABLE B-45: AGENCIES ACTUALLY VISITED (n=7 


Ltt 
Frequency % of Responses Respondents 

Student Summer Employment 3 oie oi Wipe 2 
Adolescent Community Care ’, A ee 26.6 
Canada Employment Centre l oe ee | 14.3 
Child and Adolescent Services if (Se! 14.3 
Grace Haven l Lped 14.3 
Vocational Rehabilitatiion 

Services ] ee bao 

Total 9 999 ae 
TABLE B-46: WORKER/TEEN RELATIONSHIP (n=99 
z of 
Frequency Respondents 

Worker Listens To Problems $2 82.3 
Worker Explains Rights 76 76.8 
Worker Helps With Problems 61 Aull? 
Worker Finds Other Community Resources When 

Cannot Personally Help With Problem 40 40.4 
Can Talk Freely With Worker SNe) Soo 
Worker Explains Activities That Make 

Client Ineligible 50 50.5 


Worker Trusted 64 64.6 


TABLE B-47: INFORMATION PROVIDED BY WORKERS CONCERNING: 


Frequency ree 
Employment 5 46.6 
Educational Opportunities Ze ees 
Counselling Ly 16.5 
Health Services 17 loz5 
Community Services l6 | elons 
Dental Services 1S 14.6 
Budgeting At IO 
Personal Problems 5 Tae 
Memorial Bursaries 3 fea 
Life Skilts 6 a8 
Affordable Housing 4 oe 
Legal Services 5 ee) 


Better Quality Housing l eae 


TABLE B-48: INFORMATION/ASSISTANCE WANTED FROM WORKERS (n=101 


Information About Employment 

Information About Affordable Housing 
Help with Budgeting 

Information About Regional Social Services 
Information About Educational Programmes 
Information About Health Servires 

No Help Needed 

Help With Personal Problems 

Information About Legal Services 
Information About Community Services 
More Calls/Visits 

Information About Counselling Services 


Fewer Calls/Visits 


TABLE b=492. SEEN PAMPHLET 


HAMILTON-WENTWORTH - ON THEIR OWN" 


Frequency 
Yes Ng 
No 67 
Don’t Know 16 
Not specified 3 
rea ee ae onan eT 


Frequency 


40 


25 


Ze 


ray 


20t 
Respondents 

S26 

Qi na 

26.7 

Zoey 


20.7 


—— 
oO 
cr 


6.2 [9c eaAko OLD IN 


TABLE 8-507 RECEIVED COPY GF "16. = 19) YEARS OLDSIN 


HAMILTON-WENTWORTH - ON THEIR OWN" 


Frequency 7 

Yes 13 TH arene: 
No 4 Lome 
Total iv 100.0 


TABLE B-Sl: USED ANYOSERVICES LISTED IN (16> 19 ey EARSagE Daun 


HAMILTON-WENTWORTH - ON THEIR OWN" PAMPHLET 


Frequency at 

Yes 3 De oe 
No 8 4751 
Total I7 100.0 


TABRESB=52:" SERVICES USED = (n=? 


Frequency Z of Responses 
Regional Social Services Z Sug 
Emergency Services S ANS! 
Counselling 2 14.3 
Family Planning 2 TASS 
re ian 


A108 
Respondents 


TABLE B-53: ADDITIONAL INFORMATION THAT SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN 


"16 - 19 YEARS OLD IN HAMILTON-WENTWORTH - ON THEIR OWN" 
Going To Post-Secondary School 

Legal Responsibilities 

Obtaining Baby Needs 


Business Hours of Agencies Listed 


PAMPHLET 


TABLE B-54: CHANGES TO IMPROVE WELFARE SYSTEM (n=80 


% of Responses 
Se. 


11 


aks 


Cl 


C4 


] 


2 


a 


7 


O23 


oo 


2. -OT 
Respondents 
33.3 
15.0 
17.5 
10.0 


10.0 


oO 
C. 


oo 
oOo 


bee 


Frequency 

More Money (general) ar 
Money For Clothing I? 
Money For School Supplies 10 
Money For Food 8 
More Helpful/Understanding Workers 8 
No Changes Should Be Made 7 
Money For Transportation 6 
Cheques Twice A Month 4 
Provide Information About 

Affordable Housing 4 
Money For Recreation S 
More Counselling 2 
Keep Surplus Money Made Working 

Part-time Z 
Subsidized Housing For Singles 2 
More Worker Visits 2 
Provide First and Last Months’ Rent 2 
Drug Plan To Cover Vitamins/ 
Medication During Pregnancy ] 
Pay Dental Bills 1 
Inform Students Of Rights ] 
Opportunity To Change Worker If 

Have Valid Reason l 

Total 103 


100. 


0 


TABLE B-55: SPECIFIC CHANGES TO REDUCE SOCIAL ASSISTANCE CASELOAD 


Frequency rs 
Provide Employment Auk 7520 
Complete School 8 19:20 
Go Onto Post-Secondary School 2 4.8 
More Money To Improve Health l 2.4 
abt 4 al 12 100.0 


TABLE 8B =S6s 2 0bXx 


Frequency 7 

Male 50 ANY 
Female 8) 51.5 
Total 103 100.0 


TABLE B-57: YEAR OF BIRTH 


Frequency ey 
1963 l 0 
1965 ] 1.0 
1966 10 er, 
1967 28 27 2 
1968 AS 52.0 
1969? 25 22.35 
1970 7 6.8 


TABLE B-S8: LOCATION OF RESIDENCE 


Dundas 

Stoney Creek 

West of James 

East of James/West of Emerald 
East of Emerald/West of Lottridge 


East of Lottridge/West of 
Cochrane/Strathearne 


East of Cochrane/Strathearne to 
Gray‘s Road 


Hamilton Mountain 
Outside Hamilton-Wentworth 


Not specified 


Frequency 


O2 
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TABLE BI-1: LAST CONTACT WITH FIELD WORKER BY TEAM# 


TEAM 
Not 

Speci- 

fied 
PN BG I oh A) Cy 5 1 OP 28 ey <a Cz) Total 42) 

Less than l 

month ago (Osi eitenin Means lo oe te OU) eae Jeg) £15000) mbes tl b- 5) 
Pomoncimang: (oreo) “(2/o5)) 45156) £4627) (302.0) (69.2) -— 39 {37 .9) 
Symons ago (2000) (o3.0)) (26.3) 4 6.7) (2020) ¢€ 7.7) . 20 119.4) 


Gowen de) tate) C105) 6626.7) 420-0) -C Zell) 425.0). 1401326) 


4-6 months 


ago ( 8.3) oS Br ee Oe ee, =< CP 4255004 te (5B) 

7-9 months 

ago ais = ae, == == -- -- bot a8) 

10-12 months 

ago == ae = =e (10.0) = >= be Te) 

No contact == “= Clie) = = = -- 24 108} 

Not specitiedieaee, (lib -€ 5.3) — =- -- -- ae ee | 
Total (oo9) (100.68) Ciodel) Cioosl) (lo0l0) (10050) (l00s0) 10s(100-0) 


* Teams presented in random order to provide worker confidentiality. 


TABLE BT-2: INFORMED OF FIELD WORKERS’ VISITS BY TEAM 


Not 
Speci- 
fied 
Ase) Be fC CU Cee) eee) eee) (%) 
Always (a7ea re 5122)" Sib) Ore) S65 00) as ou moose, 
Usually (C222) (37.5) ie yee) (20.0) (20) (26.1) ie 
Sometimes (22) a (200A). 200) 25 a0) Ae a) = 
Never (Ge Aly Sole 2h Chae aaa) ae wins) amUme) 
Not specified(1i.1} == — == =e CS) ae 
Total (10046) (99.9) (9929) (20000) CI000) (1000) ine oe 
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Ad (2), Bele ie) ees Cel ce ee) (Z) 

Yes (2528) ©) (2026) pe (40 20) ee ea) Ces) ae os 
No (94.07)... (B00). 86050) yiUe4e6) = -(294> ) eee ee ne aoe. 
Not specified -- -- -- = CS) MO eee sees 


Total (100 0)- (100.0) (100.0) 410020) (1d0s0). (1luGaG) 1 oben) 


Total (2) 
[ocbhose) 


65 (82.5) 


WORKER/TEEN RELATIONSHIP BY TEAM 


POSITIVE RESPONSES/N 


(50. 


(47. 


CLF: 


Total (n=94) 


78 (82.1) 


PaO CE.) 


60 163.2) 


40 (42.1) 


a0 (ag.6) 


48 (50.5) 
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TEAM 
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Worker Listens 

to Problems te5.7 4 (100.0) 
Worker Explains 

Rights (esa) (80.0) 
Worker Helps 

With Problems (71.4) (70.0) 
Worker Finds Community 

Resources To 

Help With (S221) (50.0) 

Problems 
Can Talk Freely 

With Worker (5a) (50.0) 
Worker Explains 

Ineligibility (50.0) (40.0) 
Critereon 
Worker Trusted (71.4) (50.0) 
Percentage 

of Positive (E53) (62.9) 
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vi) Comments 


Le 


CW 


Welfare can be very well and very good but I wish to be given more money 


to live on. 


I think that the welfare workers are trying to do a good job but are 
understaffed for the amount of people they are forced to deal with. My 
biggest problem is affordable housing. If I get a place that is cheaper 
than Welfare, (Regional Social Services) cuts my cheque back so that I am 
still having the same amount left after paying rent to buy food and 


clothes. So there isn’t much sense in looking for a cheaper place. 


I’m glad people are interested in helping us (teenages receiving G.W.A) 
and I hope (they) realize that not all people on Welfare are drug 
addicts, alcoholics and no-ambition slobs. Some of us, like myself, are 
on welfare to escape those problems and to further myself (by going to) 


college. 

I would like to have a clothing allowance. 

If you can find yourself part-time work, you should be permitted to keep 
(all) the money considering you found yourself the job and could improve 
your living standard with the money. 


(I could use) a bit of extra money in the middle of the month. 


Could you live off $50.00 a month? 


LO: 


ae 


he 


14. 


La 


16). 


B-56 


(I’d like) a bit more money for fun because all my money goes toward 


bills. 

(I’d like) more money because I pay $200.00 for rent and $22.00 for a bus 
pass and that leaves me $50.00 for the month which lasts me about a week 
and a half and the rest of the time I’m broke so I can’t do nothing but 


Sit at home. 


Make sure everyone (receiving G.W.A.) gets enough money to last them for 


the month and their worker helps them with different problems. 


I only have (enough) assistance for food and shelter. No money for 


clothes ar transportation. 


Make sure a person has enough money to get by on eg. clothes, enjoyment. 


Welfare should help us (recipients) with first and last month rent. 


With working part-time and receiving welfare, I am scraping by. 


More money for school supplies and entertainment or less taken off 


monthly earnings. 


I am 17 years of age and finishing my education. I hope to be able to 


afford to get off welfare as soon as possible. 


Ld. 


168. 


Les 


200. 


el. 


B37 


Make sure that workers don’t rub in the fact that a tremendous favour is 
being done for the people who receive Welfare. Everyone has difficulties 


Liv ates 


A great number of young people are not eligible for assistance because of 
reasons such as: No permanent address, parents unwilling to sign for 
them. This should be looked into. Many of these people are in real need 
of such help and get turned away only to find themselves on the streets. 
This iS a serious matter which in most cases doesn’t have to happen and 


could be avoided. 


Provide an incentive to work by providing information about employment 


and not deducting such a high percentage. 


Make exceptions for certain cases and give a little more. The Welfare 
(department) has only once included money for (a) bus pass in my cheque 
and I have to phone them every month for it. Sometimes I have to pick it 


up but sometimes they say I can’t and I have to wait for them to mail it. 


They should have more understanding workers, and more informative ones. 


(I need) more money. I am getting $250.00 a month and paying $200.00 


room and board which leaves me with only $50.00 spending money which does 


not last the month. 


24. 


Zo. 


Les 


ine) 
a 
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Me and other students (need) more money. 


I think we (student welfare recipients) should get last month’s rent if 
needed - more money for needs - more support. How can you expect someone 


to live on $144.00 (a month) after I pay my rent. 


I hope these (answers) help other teens on welfare live better and be 


able to buy the right food and clothing for life. 


I’d like them (welfare workers) to try and understand us more. I’d like 
them to supply us with a little more information about the welfare 


operation, itself. 
I have just moved to this area and have very few clothes. Welfare is 
supplying me with $225.00 a month. ¢%160.00 goes to my room and board. I 


have nothing left to buy clothes. 


Teens should be informed of welfare help, what are our rights. We should 


be allowed to have college education with (financial) help. 


I think they should give students on welfare more money because we have 


to. pay for vooks, ‘bus fares, day trips, etc: 


(I need) just a little more money. 


So? « 


B-59 


What is going to be done? If nothing, why all these questions? 


I would provide more counselling for students and more housing projects. 


I would set up something where teens could work in a restaurant for 


experience or student counselling in schools 


I believe that the system seems to give teenagers a hard time when they 
need social help, therefore, workers should try to reassure and help; not 
scare teens. I have found that getting social help is rather difficult 
basically because social workers tell teenagers that returning to their 
homes would be the easiest thing to do, but the fact is that some 
teenagers really don’t have a home to return to even if they do have a 


family. 


I would like to know why it is so hard for a teenager of 18 to get a good 
paying job? Or why there has to be a fixed amount for a teenager living 


at home? 


(I’d like) more friendly service (from workers) and more reasonable 


cheques. 


A little more time spent with the younger generation, so that they do not 


depend on welfare cheques for the rest of time. 


GW 
Oo 


40. 


41. 


42. 


AO: 


44. 


I find the Welfare Act to be substantial but there are just as (many) 
other situations in life for progression. Things for young students as 


myself should not have to be so rough! There must be a better way. 


Initially I have a very good welfare worker, then I received a new one - 


I have never met him. 


Try to get more money for clothes and food. Once the rent is paid (there 


is) not euch Lett. 


Make it easier for students to get welfare who are interested in 


finishing school and also encourage them to finish school. 


I think my worker should keep in touch with me and give me advice. 


I would allow first and last months’ rent so they (teens) could get an 
apartment, also more money for food so they wouldn’t have to live on 
Kraft Macaroni and Cheese. I would help them to look for affordable 


places to live. 


I must admit the welfare system seems too loose. I know of people who 
are on assistance and should be working but I also know of people who 
need assistance and have been refused. I honestly don’t know how or if 


the system can be corrected. 


te 


46. 


47. 


oe. 


oie. 


Pe 


Divide the check instead of getting alle of at at the end of the month, 
get half during the middle of the month. It’s hard to make the whole 


check last. 


Dental coverage should not be limited to emergencies only. (More) drug 


benefits, some necessary prescribed medicines are not covered by welfare. 


This questionnaire may be biased because I don’t like my worker. He has 


given me nothing but hassles and he doesn’t seem to care about anyone. 

More information given out, also money (provided) needs to be improved. 
The Social workers must sdow more’ visits or phone (calls) during 

special times such as beginning of school, winter, Christmas, etc. 


because I need extra help at those times. 


I would slightly increase the amount of the cheque in order for students 


to buy necessities and clothing. 


More cash - first and last (month rent) for new apartment - Back to 


school adjustment. 


I am thankful for welfare so I have a roof over my head but we (teens) 


all need more money to pay our bills and get our food. 


Welfare worker should pay more attention to the teens’ living. 


ow 
Ct 


54. Distribute two cheques a month every two weeks, instead of one big one 


each month. 


APPENDIX C - SOCIAL SERVICE PROVIDERS/SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


i) Covering Letter 


ii) Questionnaire 


iii) Discussion 


iv) Tables 


v) Comments 


vi) Respondents 
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The Social opakes 
& Research Councl 


155 James St. S., Suite 602, Hamilton, Ont. L8P 3A4 Telephone: 522-1148 


of Hamilton and District 


1) Covering Letter 


September 8, 1984 


Dear Sir/Madam: 


The Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton and District is 
currently investigating the unmet need of teenagers receiving General Welfare 
Assistance (G.W.A.) in the Region. This research is being done in co- 
operation with the Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Social Services Department. 
Enclosed is a very brief information questionnaire we would greatly appreciate 
either yourself or a member of your agency/school complete and return in the 
accompanying pre-paid envelope by Friday, September 246, 1956. 


If you have any questions or require clarification, please feel free ta 
Contact fe at 522-1146. Thank you for your time and assistance with this 
project. 


Simeerely. 


Rick Csreraik.,, Brae... Woe. 
Research Associate 

Encl. 

RC/ce 


A lIinitad \Alay MAambher Anancy 


ii) Questionnaire 


ie) 


a 


6. 


hs 


Agency/School Nam 
(Tf High Scheol, 

Do you have speci 
Gah es 
( 


) No (If No, please go to Question 4) 


INFORMATION QUESTIONNAIRE 


[De 


please go to Question 4) 


fic programmes for 


teenagers? 


Do you have specific programmes for teenagers receiving General Welfare 


ASSietance “CG Wola 
( ) Yes 
( oP NG 


oa 


What type of services do you provide (please check all that apply)? 


( counselling 
education 
emergency f 
health care 
housing 
legal/advoc 
mental heal 
recreation 
other (plea 


es eee) er ee ee ee 


Do you have: 


Specific Program 

for Teens 
(a) 
oe 
‘oe 
Ce 
ae. 
ae 
(oe) 
Coo) 

( ) 


How many teens re 


Year Number 
1984 


1985 


1956 


In the past, have you had contact with G.W.A. workers? 


( ©) yee 
( } No (1? fe, 


ood/clothing 


acy 
th 


se specify) 


mes Specific Programme 
for Teens Receiving G.W.A. 


PR I PE 


a ee es Nr we 


counselling 
education 
emergency food/ 
clothing 
health care 
housing 
legal/advocacy 
mental health 
recreation 
other (please 
specify) 


ceiving G.W.A. did your agency/school serve? 


Is number 
(fexact] or [approximate 
ee 
Cor 4 
eee! 


please go to Question 11) 


Statistics 
unavailable 


Statistics 


not kept 
] { ] 
] es 
] aint 


10. 


i 


ee 


14. 


ES. 


lé. 


In the past, have you had contact with G.W.A. "Teen" Workers? 
(~ ) ¥as 
( ) No 


In the past, have you had contact witt G.W.A. workers who have only teen 
caseloads? 

(. ) Yes 

( ) No (If No, please go to Question 11) 


Since September 1985, has your agency/school’s contact with Teen Workers 
or with G.W.A. workers with exclusively teen caseloads: 

( ) increased 

( ) stayed the same 

( ) decreased 


Have you seen the yellow G.W.A. pamphlet entitled "16 - 19 Years Old in 
Hamilton-Wentworth - On Their Own"? 

(. .) Yes 

{ }) Now 1f Wo, piledse cotton Giestion 15) 


Do you have copies of the pamphlet in your agency/school? 
( ) Yes 
{ ) No. {1f No; please go to Question 15) 


Do you distribute copies of the pamphlet to teens? 
Co Ves 
( ) No 


Is there other information that should be included in the pamphlet? 
(, 0) “Yes 
( ) No 


should be added? 


What information 


What do you see as the unmet needs of teens receiving G.W.A. in Hamilton- 
Wentworth? 


What could Regional Social Services do to better meet the needs of teens 
receiving G.W.A.? 


C-4 


17. How would you rate the effectiveness of the “Teen” Worker approach as it 
has been implemented by Regional Social Services: 
excellent 
( ) good 
(wet cali 
( ) poor 
( ) not enough knowledge of approach to adequately assess it 


18. Additional Comments: 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE 


Please return the completed information questionnaire 
in the enclosed pre-paid envelope by September 26, 1986. 


If you have any questions, please contact Rick Csiernik 
at Social Planning and Research Council, 522-1148. 


eae 


iii) Discussion 
a) Providers and Their Services 
Of the thirty-two organizations responding to the questionnaire, 
seventeen (53.1%) were social service agencies and fifteen (46.9%) were 
secondary schools (Table C-1). Eleven (64.7%) of the social service agenices 
provided specific programmes for teens, seven (65.9%) of which had specific 


programmes for teen welfare recipients (Tables C2 and C-3). 


A wide variety of services were provided in general, for teens and for 
teen welfare recipients. All seventeen (100.0%) agencies provided counselling 
Services, mine (92.9%) Tor, teens, tive (29.4%) for, teen G.W.A., recipients 
Cpables. C=) iattd> C=5).. The most common servcies for teen G.W.A. recipients 
other than counselling were employment-related - 4 (23.5%), recreation - 4 


oso L)s) HoMeingd = Ss (l7 ary. and gental health ~ 3:()7.6%) (Table 6-56). 


b) Caseload 
mix (19.72) of the organizations. contacted kept statistics. on. their 
caseload in 1934. By 1986, the number had doubled to 12 (37.6%) (Table C-6a). 
However, over 60 percent of respondents could not report on the number of 


teens receiving G.W.A. that they had assisted. 


The majority of organizations that reported caseload levels for 1986, 
eight (66.7%) assisted twenty-five or fewer teens. One (8.3%) agency reported 
aiding 51 - 100 in 1986, one (8.3%) 100 - 500 and two (16.72%) served over S00 


teen welfare recipients in 19366. 


c) Regional Social Services 
Twenty-nine (90.6%) agencies reported having past contact with Regional 
Social Service Workers, seventeen (58.62) with Teen-Workers and thirteen 
(44.8%) with Regional Social Service Workers who had exclusive teen caseloads 
(Tables C-7 - C-9). Of the thirteen who responded that they had dealt with 
workers with exclusive teen caseloads, nine (69.2%) reported an increase in 
contacts, three (23.1%) reported no change and one (7.7%) reported a decrease 


(Table C-10). 


Twenty (62.5%) of the organizations had seen the “16 - 19 Years Old in 
Hamilton-Wentworth - On Their Gun" pamphlet, while seventeen (85.0%) of those 
had copies on hand. Fifteen (88.2%) of the seventeen distributed the pamphlet 
tor beens: “biahies: ttt == ata Five additions were suggested for the 
pamphlet, the suicide hot line phone number, casual labour office address, and 
information about Y.W.C.A. housing, Project First Step and any young mothers’ 


support groups that exist in the community (Table C-14). 


Eighteen (56.3%) organizations felt they were unable to assess the 
effectiveness of the "“Teen-Worker Approach" as adopted by Regional Social 
Services. Of the nine who did rate the programme’s effectiveness, three 
(33.3%) stated it was excellent, five (55.6%) good, one (11.1%) fair and none 
(O.02) poor (Table C-17) . Ten different suggestions were offered as 
improvements to the way Regional Social Serivces provides services to teenaged 
recipients. They included better use of community resources, even closer 
relationships with secondary schools, providing or advocating for more housing 


and smaller caseloads so more case management could be carried out (Table C- 


14). 


d) Community Needs 


The most frequent response to the question of unmet needs in the 


community for teenage G.W.A. recipients was adequate housing - 13 (40.62%). 
This reply was followed by increased support/counselling - 6 (18.82), 
assistance with budgeting - 4 (12.5%), more employment/training opportunities 


=a (i757) and increased financial assistance - 4 (12.57) (Table €-15). 


e) Summary 
Thirty-two organizations participated in the 1986 agency survey, 
seventeen social service agencies and fifteen secondary schools. Eleven 
agencies had programmes specifically aimed at teens and seven of those 
agenices had services for teens receiving G.W.A.. The most common services 
provided were counselling, employment-related, recreation, housing and mental 


health. 


While 90 percent of agencies had previous contact with Regional Social 
Service Workers, only seventeen (53.1%) identified them as Teen-Workers and 
thirteen (40.6%) as having exclusively teen caseloads. Twenty agencies had 
seen the Teen pamphlet, seventeen having copies and fifteen actually 


distributing them. 


The “Teen-Worker" approach was given a favourable evaluation by those 
agency personnel who knew it well enough to judge. The overall impression was 
that more contact had been made with the various organizations since the 
programme’s implementation. However, even more communication with school and 


social service providers was felt to be necessary. 


Agencies reported that the greatest unmet community needs for teen 
welfare recipients were adequate counselling especially involving budgeting, 
increased support, and the provision of more financial assistance to 


reciplents. 


iv) Tables 


TABLE C-1: RESPONDENTS 


Frequency 7é 

Secondary School LS 46.9 
Social Agency 17 LS ee | 
Total SZ 100.0 


TABLE C-2: PROVISION OF SPECIFIC PROGRAMMES FOR TEENS 


Frequency y4 

Yes Ll 64.7 
No 6 Sie 
Total Ge 100.0 


TABLE C-3: SPECIFIC PROGRAMMES FOR TEEN GENERAL 
WELFARE ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS 


Frequency Z 
Yes if 63.6 
No 4 36.4 


TABLE C-4; SERVICES PROVIDED (n=17 


Frequency % of Respondents 
Counselling L/ 100.0 
Education 9 eae 
Mental Health 8 Aan 
Health Care 6 eT) 
Recreation 6 S520 
Housing 5 294 
Emergency Food/Clothing 5 29 oh 
Employment-Related 4 Zou 8 
Legal/Advocacy 3 17.6 
Lite Seil is Z Piso 
Tiel © | a ee ib inns a le _ 


TABLE C=Sa: SERVICES PROVIDED EXCLUSIVELYOEOR TEENS (neil 


Frequency z of Respondents 
Counselling 2 81.8 
Mental Health é Ase. 
Recreation 5 ee) 
Education 4 36.4 
Health Care 4 36.4 
Housing 4 Soe 
Emergency Food/Clothing 3 Cs 
Legal/Advocacy Z Meale 
Employment-Related 2 1s rz 
Life Skills 1 aeal 


TABLE C-Sb: SERVICES PROVIDED EXCLUSIVELY FOR TEEN 
GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS (n=7) 


Frequency % of Respondents 
Counselling 5 LL 
Employment-Related 4 vied! 
Recreation 4 a7 vk 
Housing o 42.9 
Mental Health 3 ae 
Education 2 25.6 
Emergency Food/Clothing 2 28.6 
Legal/Advocacy 2 25.6 
Life Skills l b4 25 
Health Care l 1A.28 
ae eee Oe 


TABLE C-6a: STATISTICS KEPT ON NUMBER OF TEENS RECEIVING 
GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE SERVED 


Frequency b 

Teele o4 
Yes 6 Lea/ 
No 26 B1.3 
Total 32 100.0 

Le) Bl 
Yes ll 34.4 
No Bal 65.4 
Total ae ROO 

iii) 1986 
Yes : Me oY Sb 
No 20 G2 74 


TABLE C-6b: SOCIAL SERVICE PROVIDERS/SECONDARY SCHOOL CASELOAD LEVELS 


1984 (%) 178) (4 1986 (% 
(33.5 


| Dia me EY, 7 (6356) 3 (66.7) 
ae) IaGie ww] 0 ( 0.0) 0 450.0) 
5] > 100 Ot -0.40) Hes Get lt e235) 
100 - 500 PAG 58) 2 (18.2) BEG B25) 
500+ WL Gya7) ie Oe eet 2° (16.7) 
aw 6 (100.0) 11 (100.0) 12 (100.0) 


TABLE C-7: PAST CONTACT WITH REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE FIELD WORKERS 


Frequency x 

Yes 29 90.6 
No 3 9.4 
Total 32 100.0 


TABLE C-8: PAST CONTACT WITH REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE TEEN-WORKERS 


Frequency ee 
Yes 17 58.6 
No Hi ob.0 
Don’t know 1 3.4 
ei ec 29=—=S«100.0 


TABLE C-9: PAST CONTACT WITH REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS 
WITH EXCLUSIVE TEEN CASELOADS 


Frequency v4 
Yes ba 44.8 
No 12 41.4 
Don’t know 3 10.4 
Not specified 1 3.4 


tnGLe 6=103 


TABLE C-11: SEEN “16 - 19 YEARS OLD IN HAMILTON-WENTWORTH 


TABLE C=l2: 


PARLE Gay: 


HAVE COPIES OF 


CHANGE IN AMOUNT OF CONTACT WITH TEEN-WORKERS 
SINCE SEPTEMBER 1985 
Frequency 74 
Increased y 69.2 
Stayed the Same K Poc4 
Decreased 1 Tat 
Total 13 100.0 


-_ ON THEIR OWN" PAMPHLET 


Frequency iz 
Yes 20 Geo 
No 12 S70 
Total Bye 100.0 


-_ON THEIR OWN" PAMPHLET 


Frequency mers 
Yes 17 59.0 
No 2 10.0 
Not specified l a0 
Gee. =f f 20 ~=—=—S«100.0 


DISTRIBUTE “16 - 19 YEARS OLD IN HAMILTON-WENTWORTH 


- ON THEIR OWN" PAMPHLET 


Frequency 3 
Yes LS go.2 
No eZ 1 


@ 


"16 - 19 YEARS OLD IN HAMILTON-WENTWORTH 


TABLE C-14: INFORMATION TO BE ADDED TO PAMPHLET: 
lL. Suicide Hot Line 
2... wGasval Labour Office 


YeWsC AS Housing 


Cd 


45. “Prosect First: Step 


5. Young Mothers’ Support Groups 


TABLE C-15: UNMET NEEDS OF TEEN GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS (n=32 


Frequency % of Responses ene 

Adequate Housing LS Jons 40.6 
Support/Counselling 6 16.2 Lee 
Budgeting Assistance 4 1d 12s 
Employment/Training Opportunities 4 10.8 P2285 
More Thorough Assessments 3 3.1 334 
Closer Contact With Schools By 

Teen-Workers 2 oie8 Bue 
Increased Recreation 

Opportunities 2 aed 6.2 
More Money 1 a aire 
Life Skills Training l Pa Scil 
First and Last Months’ Rent 1 gad Siew 


TABLE C-16: WAYS REGIONAL SOCIAL SERIVCES COULD BETTER 
MEET NEEDS OF TEENS 


1. Better Use of Community Resources (4) 
2. Closer Worker/School Relationship (3) 


3. Provide/Advocate for Affordable Housing (3) 


4. Provide First and Last Months’ Rent (3) 
5. Expand Training Programmes (2) 
6. More Case Management (2) 
7. Provide More Group Homes (2) 
8. More Budget Counselling (2) 
9. Smaller Caseloads for Teen-Workers (1) 
10. Issue Cheque Twice a Month (1) 


TABLE C-17: EFFECTIVENESS OF “TEEN-WORKER" APPROACH 


Frequency eos Valid % 
Excellent 3 9.4 S25 
Good 5 1S+6 Save 
Fair 1 ok PP st 
Poor 0 O50 0.0 
Unable to Rate 18 Se26 = 
Not specified 5 Ve. == 


v) Comments 
le "16 - 19 Years Old ..." = Great! Best otblication we have seen, 


ho 


Ou 


Some students feel that G.W.A. is their right and if they apply, they 
will receive assistance. Some parents would prefer students to live at 


home but feel helpless when G.W.A. is so available. 


No one from Regional Social Services ever checks with the school to 


verify satisfactory attendance patterns. 


The worker still does not have the time to deal with each teen’s specific 


circumstances - Caseloads are so large. 


The few times I have spoken to teen-workers, I’ve appreciated their 


response. 


Regional Social Services has placed a teen welfare worker in our Centre 


on a part-time basis. Excellent co-operation. 


The teen-worker approach have been very helpful. The workers have been 


knowledgeable and very professional. 


Regional Social Services could and should be ensuring better housing for 


these young people (teen welfare recipients). 


The community would be better off, as would teenage G.W.A. recipients if 
both the Region and the United Way addressed (special need housing) rates 


and subsidies. 


vi) Respondents 
I. Respondents 
i) Secondary Schools [15 of 25 (602)] 
- Bishop Ryan 
- Briarwood 
- Caledon 
- Cathedral Girls 
- Crestwood 
- Parkside 
- Parkview 
- Orchard Park 
= Salttleet 
- Sherwood 
- Sir John A. MacDonald 
- Westmount 
- Winona 


- Two Secondary Schools did not identify themselves 


ii) Social Service Providers [17 of 29 (58.62) ] 
- Adolescent Community Care Program 
- Alternatives For Youth 
- Basic Job Readiness Program 
- Catholic Children’s Aid Society of Hamilton-Wentworth 
- Catholic Social Services 
- Chedoke Child and Family Centre 


- Child and Adolescent Services 


Geile 

ii) Social Services Providers (cont’d) 

- Employment Services Unit: Regional Social Services 

- Family Services of Hamilton-Wentworth 

- Hamilton General Hospital 

- McMaster Medical Centre 

- Operation Blessing 

> St, Noseph s- Hospital 

= St. Martin s Manor 

- St. Matthew’s House 

= 7.0.08, = Haeelion 


- Youth Employment Centre 
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APPENDIX D - TEEN~WORKERS 


i) Questionnaire 


ii) Discussion 


iii) Tables 


iv) Comments 


i) Questionnaire D-1 


ie 


TEEN-WORKER QUESTIONNAIRE 


How long have you been a “Teen-Worker"? 


Is your caseload exclusively teens? 


ae 


How large is your: 
i) teen caseload 


Did you ever carry a regular-integrated caseload? 


( ) Yes 
( ) No Sane For how long? 


On average, how often do you see your: 
1) ‘teen client 


How much time do you spend on average during: 


elit hal contact Geen SLI eit)  le 

Pi nen teem Cl ent o>. ee 
by Supseqtent contacts 1) teem mlgent: jo) oy fe. 

ii) non-teen client 


e do you most often visit your teen clients? 
) home 

) school 

) office 

) other (please specify) 


What percentage of meetings do your clients cancel or not arrive for? 
a nt 
a. <2 TD 
ile 25 
}) 265 = 50 
Poa be 5 
) 76 - 100 


Nm 


9. What type of information do you routinely provide teen clients? 


SHE 


Visit Subsequent Visits On Request 


( 


Co ey ee 


ees 


Sona Coal eligibility information 
budgeting 

Piies-sei is 
community/social services 
education opportunities 
employment 

affordable housing 
health services 
counselling services 
legal services 
pamphlet 

dental services 
other(please specify) 


ee ee 
Fo ag nn 
a ee ne Nea ne ee Saag See peg Ngee eee) See 


10. To non-teen clients, do you provide: 


( 
( 
( 


) 
) 
) 


more information 
Same information 
less information 


ll. What are your clients typical problems? 


( 


Ne ee 


Se ee Ne ue) ee me ee mrt ge See Se) Seer 


eligibility 
budgeting 
life skills 
community/social services 
education opportunities 
employment 

affordable housing 
health services 
counselling services 
legal services 

dental services 
alcohol/drug problems 
contraception 

other (please specify) 


bes 


pa. 


Le 


16. 


eae 


What do your clients most frequently request information about? 
a) teens b) non-teens 

eligibility ) eligibility 

budgeting ) budgeting 

life skills Lies Kalle 
community/social services community/social services 

education opportunities education opportunities 
employment employment 

affordable housing affordable housing 
health services health services 

counselling services counselling services 
legal services legal services 

dental services dental services 

alcohol/drug problems alcohol/drug problems 

contraception contraception 

other (please specify) other (please specify) 


— 
— 


ee ee Ne ee ae ae ee ees es ee ee 
OO a ga OO, a gn, gr, tm, ee pa, 
Ne Ne Ns Ns Nas Ne Na as Ns es Ns 


Are these different from other clients? 
{ ) Yes 
( ) No 


As a teen worker are you in a position to provide these services? 
) always 

( ) frequently 

( ) on occassion 

( ) rarely 

( ) never 


What do teens on welfare need the most that isn’t being provided by the 
teen-worker programme? 


Are these different from other clients? 
c* ) Yes 
( ) No 


Are community supports for teens adequate? 
Cw eG. Cit lero og bo, Guestion 20) 
( ) No 


Could Regional Social Services provide or assist in providing any of 
these? 
( ) Yes 
( ) No 


Which ones? 


lade 


Po 
GW 


Do you refer teens to other agencies? 
(. } Yes 
( “YNo {If No, Go to Giuestion 22) 


. Which are the most common? 


Do teens use these services? 
Ca) Yes 
ONG 


. For yourself, since the inception of the teen worker project have the 


following: 
stayed 
increased the same decreased 


ad 
aoe 
— 
— 


individual client counselling 

liaison with agencies 

liaison with schools 

relationship with principals 
relationship with vice-principals 
relationship with guidance counsellors 
more efficient eligibility decisions 
follow-ups with clients 

checking school attendance of 
reciplents 


NN aa Sm 
Ce a ER Ss OS 
ee 
Nor Ne Ne aes Ns Ns Ns 


(02) ae: (--3) actual school attendance of recipients 

Ui, chs) (res) ( ) pre-employment training 

ei) ty (==) services provided by Regional Social 
Services 

Ge a oh (35 services provided by outside agencies 

(oe) reo) ee support from supervisors 

Ae (6) ( ) quality of relationship with other 
team members 

( ) ew) (ery) quality of relationship with other 
teen workers 

Go) (3 na) quality of teen/teen-worker 
relationship 

eee) (ome oa) attrition rate of teens receiving 
GeWeAr 

(4) (fo a} (remy) teen referrals 

ity C9 (4) contact with teens 

(me) (wr) ge contact with parents 

( ) ( ) (noma) job-satisfaction 

‘7 )) (ved ae stress 

es ( ) (24) caseload size 

( ) (a) ae) professional development opportunities 


Pee Ot 


incr 


( 


ee 


eased the same decreased 

) a, fd 
) ae ( 

) aa Ga 
) , 2 (aye) 
) ro) cme, 
) (==) ( ) 
) pe) eer) 
) ( ) (-.) 
) () pe 
) ae (oak, 
) Ae) ( ) 


the Department 
stayed 


(R.S.S.) in general, have the following: 


individual client counselling 
liaison with agencies 

more efficient eligibility decisions 
follow-ups with clients 

services provided by Regional Social 
Services 

support from supervisors 

quality of relationship with other 
team members 

job satisfaction 

stress 

caseload size 

professional development opportunities 


26. Do you distribute the teen pamphlet to your clients? 


( 

( 
27. When 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 
28. What 


pes 


)-No CLF “No; co to-UWdestion 29) 


Ist meeting 
2nd meeting 
3rd meeting 
4th meeting 
other 


fsa RES 


would you: 


a) delete from the pamphlet: 


b) 


eS) 


add to the pamphlet: 


is 1t Usetiul? 
I Yes 
ke) ime ss 


GW 
Le) 


GW 
Cd 


35. 


Is it beneficial having separate teen-worker team meetings? 
GC paves 


a cl 

Is the supervision provided adequate? 
t eyes 
( ) No 


How would you improve the Supervision sessions: 


Would you like to have contracts with teens specifying their 
Fesponsipilities? 

(Yes 

(>) No 


a) The long-term goal of the Teen-Worker project is to provide improved 
services so that teenagers receiving G.W.A. can eventually leave the 

system. Is this occurring? 
(Sy avec a 
( ) No 


ii) Discussion 

The Teen-Worker programme began in September 1985. One worker from each 
of the Regional Social Services’ six teams was assigned all cases involving 
teenagers. One year later, two (33.3%) of the original six remained, one 
(16.7%) other just having transferred to another department. Two (33.3%) of 
the six had been “Teen-Workers" from four to six months while one (16.7%) had 


been involved with the project for less than three months (Table D-1). 


a) Caseload and Client Contact 


Four (66.7%) of the workers reported carrying only teen caseloads while 
the remaining two (33.5%) had caseloads which consisted primarily of teens 
(Table D-2). Caseload size varied among the six with two (33.3%) reporting 60 
Poe teencds eo siWo Moo. o2) ole ~ 100) and two (535.52) Golem 120 (jatlie-D-si)x 
Five (83.3%) had previously carried regular integrated caseloads for periods 


from one to three years (Table D-4). 


Four (66.7%) contacted their teen clients on average every two months 
while two (33.3%) saw them once every three months. Of the five who had 
carried an intergrated caseload, four (80.0%) saw their clients on average 
every three months and one reported seeing clients on average every other 


month (Table D-5). 


Thees ~{50207) “workers veported that) their -initval contact wiih. teens 
usually lasted thirty to sixty minutes while three stated average first 


contacts lasted sixty-one to ninety minutes. With other clients, first visits 


a) Caseload and Client Contact (cont’d) 


lasted, on average, under a half hour for two (40.0%) workers and thirty-one 
to sixty for the other three (60.0%) (Table D-6a). Follow-up visits tended to 
be shorter. Four (66.7%) Teen-Workers said that, on average, subsequent 
contacts with teens lasted up to thirty minutes while two (33.5%) replied that 
follow-ups usually took thirty-one to sixty minutes. All five (100.02), who 
had regular caseloads, stated that most follow-up visits with non-teen clients 


took under thirty minutes to complete (Table D-6b). 


Three workers reported that most meetings with teens were done in the 
teens’ homes, two (33.3%) most often saw clients at their secondary schools 
while one (16.7%) used the office most frequently for interviews (Table D-7). 
Three workers (50.0%) stated clients cancelled or missed ten percent or fewer 
of scheduled meetings. One (16.7%) worker reported the rate as being ll - 
Zoe, oe (16-72%) said’ it was 26° — "S02 and sone “(l6./2) peporied taat eceens 


missed 51 - 75% of arranged meetings (Table D-8). 


b) Information Provided 

On average, more information was provided to teens than other clients by 
five (33.3%) workers while the opposite was true for one (16.72%) (Table D-10). 
Information provided by all workers (100.0%) to teens on the first visit 
regarded eligibility and G.W.A. guidelines, rights and responsibilities. Five 
(83.3%) reported providing information about community/social services and 
educational opportunities on the initial contact as well as giving each teen a 
"16 - 19 Years Old in Hamilton-Wentworth - On Their Own" pamphlet (Table D- 


9ii). Information provided most frequently in subsequent visits included 


b) Information Provided (cont’d) 
budgeting, life skills, community/social services, employment and affordable 
housing (Table D-9ii). The most frequent information requests workers hear 
from students concerns budgeting - 5S (83.3%), bus passes - 4 (66.7%) and 
employment - 4 (66.7%) (Table D-12i). Information requests from other clients 
most frequently involve affordable housing - 4 (80.0%), employment - 3 (40.0%) 


and Special assistance requests — 3 (60.20%) (Table D=12i1). 


c) Teens’ Problems and Needs 
Workers reported the most typical problems teens have is finding 
affordable housing - 5 (83.3%) and with budgeting - 4 (66.72) (Table D-11). 
All five workers who have carried both integrated and specialized caseloads 
stated that the problems teens have are unique to them and are unlike those of 
other clients (Table D-13). Similarily, all six Teen-Workers felt the nature 
of teen clients’ needs were different from other G.W.A. recipients (Table D- 


1é}: 


d) Community Resources 

Not one Teen-Worker believed that supports available for teens in the 
community were adequate (Table D-17). Six (100.0%) workers stated more 
counselling/life skills programmes were needed, five (83.3%) said more housing 
was required while two (35.3%) wanted more pre-independent living homes to be 
established (Table D-18). All six workers referred teens to community 
agencies (Table D-20). Referrals nage most frequently made to the Youth 
Employment Centre/Citizen Action Group - 5 (83.3%), Youth Employment Programme 


~er 4050 502) sand Child and Ado lescentiservices:- 3 (50.0%). (Table D=2)):. 


Workers stated teens infrequently followed up on such referrals (Table D-22). 
Agencies’ workers thought teens used most commonly were the Youth Employment 


Centre/Citizen Action Group and Child and Adolescent Services (Table D-23). 


e) “16 - 19 Years Old in Hamilton-Wentworth - On Their Own" Pamphlet 

Five (83.32) of the workers distributed the pamphlet, always on the 
initial contact (Tables D-26 and D-27). One worker did not distribute the 
pamphlet because he/she did not have any remaining copies. The pamphlet was 
seen as quite useful to teens by five (83.3%) workers. There were no items 
any worker thought should be deleted. Items that should be included in a 
revised pamphlet were: Child and Adolescent Services’ address and phone 
number, information on available housing, new employment programmes, new 
education programmes and the rights and responsibilities of social assistance 


recipients (Table D-28). 


f) Impacts and Effectiveness of the Teen-Worker Approach 

Workers were asked if the introduction of the “Teen-Worker" Programme 
produced changes for them or for their fellow team members. Increases were 
seen by at least half of the Teen-Workers in the amount of individual 
counselling done - 3 (50.0%), liaison with agencies - 4 (66.75), liaison with 
schoolsv-0S (83.32%) ;orelationships With Principals = Gosac2)5 belationsiipg= 
with vice-principals - 5 (83.3%), relationship with guidance counsellors - 3 
(50:02). efficiency of eligibili tyedecistonsy=) 6 (60,02 )5 "client tol lcu-ucen 
(66.7%), checking school attendance - 4 (66.7%), pre-employment training - 3 


(50.0%) and overall services provided by Regional Social Services - 3 (50.0%). 


Workers also thought increases had occurred in support from supervisors - 5 
(33.3%), quality of the relationship with other team members - 4 (66.72), 
other Teen-Workers - 6 (100.0%) and with teens - 4 (66.7%) as a result of the 
programme. Other areas of increases included the number of teens remaining on 
caseloads and thus staying in school - 5 (83.3%), referrals made - 5 (83.32), 
Pontacts. witine teens =ae5, C8545%), contacts: with: parents. — 6 (100.0%), job 
Serpstaction “= #ei(@b.72).. stress  devedi = 4.166.727). and» professional 


development opportunities - 3 (50.0%) (Table D-24). 


Teen-Workers thought the advent of the programme had also produced 
positive changes for other team members. Three (60.0%) thought other workers 
were row doing more individual counselling, that eligibility decisions were 
being made more efficiently and that job satisfaction had increased. No 
change or increases were also believed to have occurred in liaison with 
agencres — 4 (60202), elrent follow-up = 5. (100.02), quality of relationship 
with other team members - 3 (60.0%), stress levels - 4 (80.0%), caseload size 
- 3 (60.0%), and professional development opportunities - S (100.0%) (Table D- 


eae 


Five (83.3%) workers saw the Teen-Worker programme as useful to teens. 
Five (83.3%) would also like to have contracts with teens that would specify 
responsibilities and also outline the teens’ rights (Table D-32 and D-33). 
Five (83.3%) workers stated that they were frequently able to provide teens 
with the services they required while one (16.7%) was occasionally able to 


provide the needed services (Table D-14). Five (83.3%) replied that the 


greatest need teens are not being provided with by the programme is adequate 
individual time from workers to provide additional guidance and counselling. 
One (14.7%) worker said inadequate financial assistance was the greatest unmet 
need teens had (Table D-15). Workers thought that Regional Social Services 
could help fill in the gaps around counselling, housing and inadequate 


allowance levels that exist in the community (Table D-19). 


More time spent with teens - 4 (66.7%), more effective guidance - 3 
(50.0%) and a more consistent approach - 3 (50.0%), were the most common 


responses when workers were asked about the positive aspects of the programme 


(Table D-34). The only areas for improvement that received more than one 
response were improved intake - 3 (50.0%) and increased support from 
management - 2 (33.3%) (Table D-35). Workers also felt teens were not 


benefiting as much as possible because workers did not have adequate time to 
spend with teens, that underlying problems were not dealt with and that firmer 


policies needed to be implemented to support workers’ decisions (Table D-33b). 


On a professional level, five (83.3%) workers said they benefited from 
having separate teen-worker meetings (Table D-29). Five (85-32) also: Said 
that the supervision they received was adequate though more support - 3 


(50.0%) and more direction - 3 (33.3%) would be beneficial (Tables D-30 and D- 


1) 


When asked how to improve the Teen-Worker Programme, five (835.5%) workers 


stated that one team of only Teen-Workers would be extremely helpful. Three 


(50.0%) thought Teen-Workers should be Worker II and two (50.0%) thought there 
should be a central intake system and that more detailed job descriptions 


should be provided. 


gq) Summary 
There are six "“Teen-Workers" spread across Regional Social Services’ six 
teams. Two of the original six remain with the programme which began in 
September, 1985. Caseload size ranges from 60 - 80 upward to 120, with teens 
comprising 95 - 100 percent of the cases. Five workers previously carried 


integrated caseloads. 


Teens receive more attention from workers than non-teens do. There are 
more contacts, which last longer and a greater exchange of information occurs. 
Teens problems and needs differ from other clients, in the view of Teen- 
Workers. Affordable housing and budgeting were seen as the two major issues 


for teen G:W:A. recipients: 


Workers felt that community supports for teens were inadequate with 
counselling/life skills and housing having the greatest priority. While 
workers referred most teens to various community social service organizations, 


few felt that many teens followed through. 


Overall, workers believed that the programme had improved service 
delivery and strengthened relationships with community agencies and with 


clients. The pamphlet was viewed as a useful tool and was regularly 


distributed. Despite thinking the programme was effective, workers felt teens 
could benefit even more if workers had more time to devote to each individual 
client: Workers found separate Teen-Worker meetings beneficial and 


supervision adequate though there remained room for improvement. 


Key suggestions for improvements to the programme were to put all Teen- 
Workers on one unit, to centralize intake, to increase support from management 


and to consider re-classifying Teen-Workers as Worker II. 


iii) Tables 


TABLE D-1: LENGTH OF TIME AS TEEN-WORKER 


Frequency | 
ft =. 4,ao0ntas ] 16.7 
4 - 6 months 2 ae 
7 - 9 months 0 0.0 
10 = 12 months a 30'.0 
“i Os a PPR hcg. 


TABLE D-2: CASELOAD: PERCENTAGE TEENS 


Frequency ae 

95 l Le Ff 

95 l LG. 2 

100 4 66.7 
ono | 6  ——-100.0 


TAGLE-D=3:. CASELQAD SIZE 


1) Teens 
Frequency 74 
60° - 80 Z Ee) 
gl = INO) 2 SoS 
Ode = 20 2. Sito 
Total 6 99.9 
ili) Non-Teens 
Frequency rs 
0 4 66.7 
i = ING: 2 30.5 
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TABLE D-4: i) PREVIOUSLY CARRIED REGULAR INTEGRATED CASELOAD 


Frequency yé 

Yes 5 B55 
No ] 16.7 
Total 6 100.0 


ii) LENGTH OF TIME CARRIED REGULAR INTEGRATED CASELOAD 


Frequency as 
1 Year l ete 
2 Years 2 40.0 
3 Years 2 40.0 
ee 5 100.0 


TABLE D-5: AVERAGE FREQUENCY OF CLIENT CONTACT 


i) Teens 

Frequency vA 
once/month 0 6 
once/2 months 4 66.7 
once/3 months 2 Sao 
Total 6 100.0 

li) Non-Teens 
Frequency Zz 
once/month 0 0.0 
once/2 months l 20.0 
once/3 months 4 30.0 


TABLE D-6: AVERAGE LENGTH OF CLIENT CONTACTS 


a) Initial contact 


i) Teens 
Frequency 74 
0 - 30 minutes 0 0.0 
31 - 60 minutes 5 50.0 
61 - 90 minutes 3 Se. O 
Total 6 100.0 
ii) Non-Teens 
Frequency ze 
0 - 30 minutes 2 40.0 
31 - 60 minutes 5 60.0 
Total 5 100.0 
b) Subsequen n 
i) Teens 
Frequency 
0 - 30 minutes 4 66.7 
31 - 60 minutes 2 S5.0 
Total 6 100.0 
ii) Non-Teens 
Frequency ré 
0 - 30 minutes 5 100.0 
Total 5 100.0 


TABLE D-7: LOCATION OF MOST FREQUENT TEEN CLIENT CONTACT 


Frequency 7 
Client’s Home 3 50.0 
Secondary School ve Asie 5 
Office ! 16.7 
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TABLE D-8: PERCENTAGE OF MEETINGS CLIENTS CANCEL/DO NOT ATTEND: 


Frequency wes 

ee i!) By 3078 
DP e25 1 Len 
26. > OU l Lé.7 
he owe i Res 
re 6 100.1 


TABLE D-9: INFORMATION PROVIDED TO TEENS 


PSF pesStoVisrt 


Frequency % of Responses ee 

Eligibility Information 6 Looe 100.0 
Budgeting 2 4.] 55.5 
Life Skills 2 al 2o28 
Community/Social Services 5 EOe2 83.5 
Educational Opportunities 5 1S Boos 
Employment 4 Oa 66.7 
Affordable Housing 4 Gee 66.7 
Health Services 2 4.1] Sons 
Counselling Services 4 aac 66.7 
Legal Services x 6.1] Sus 
Pamphlet 5 L052 HS<0 
Dental Services ] Caw Loe? 
G.W.A. Guidelines/Rights and 

Responsibilities 6 Wares 100.0 


TABLE D-9: INFORMATION PROVIDED TO TEENS (cont’d 


ii) Subsequent Visits 


Frequency % of Responses ee 

Eligibility Information 0 0.0 0.0 
Budgeting 4 I 8 66.7 
Life Skills 4 aia 66.7 
Community/Social Services 4 12 a5 66.7 
Educational Opportunities 3 a 34 S00 
Employment 4 ae 66.7 
Affordable Housing 4 12.4 66.7 
Health Services 2 6.5 55.5 
Counselling Services 5 oA 50.0 
Legal Services 2 ee e545 
Pamphlet 0 0.0 0.0 
Dental Services 2 6.5 oi 
G.W.A. Regulations/Rights 

and Responsibilities 0 0.0 0.0 


TABLE D-10: AMOUNT OF INFORMATION PROVIDED TO TEEN CLIENTS COMPARED 
TO NON-TEENS CLIENTS 


Frequency 4 
More Information Provided to Teens 5 83.3 
More Information Provided to Non-Teens ] 16.7 
Same Amount of Information Provided to 
Both Groups 0 0.0 
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TABLE D-11: TYPICAL TEEN CLIENT PROBLEMS 


Frequency Zz of Responses seen 
Affordable Housing 5 20.8 G25 
Budgeting 4 Gey 66.7 
Transportation 2 ay) ooee 
Lack of School Supplies 2 eae) Ooi28 
Lack of Clothing 2 tees) SAI 
Community/Social Supports Z Bisco Sow 
Life Skills 1 4.2 Le. 7 
Counselling 1 4.2 Liae 
Legal 1 4.2 Lae 
Alcohol/Drug 1 4.2 1a. 
Contraception 1 4.2 Wel ae 
Abusive Families 1 4.2 LG o 
Mental Health 1 4.2 Lead 


TABLE D-12: MOST FREQUENT INFORMATION REQUESTS 


i) Teens 

- Ut 

Frequency Z of Responses Respondents 

Budgeting E mer Bon 
Bus Pass 4 eo 66.7 
Employment 4 13.3 66.7 
Affordable Housing 3 10.0 50.0 
Clothing Allowance 5 10.0 50.0 
Eligibility 2 6.7 3929 
Health Services Zz B./ Sor5 
Dental Services 2 6.7 So .5 
School Supplies Allowance 2 ee Hoes 
Lite Skits 1 a6 be 7 
Community/Social Supports 1 30 16.7 
Educational Opportunities 1 oe Leer 


TABLE D-12: MOST FREQUENT INFORMATION REQUESTS (cont’d 


ii) Non-Teens 


Frequency Z of Responses aehinters 
Affordable Housing 4 20.0 ee 
Employment 3S Lae 60.0 
Special Assistance 3 io20 60.0 
House Repairs 2 Loe 40.0 
Eligibility 1 a0) 20.0 
Budgeting 1 O20 20.20 
Community/Social Services i eae 20.0 
Legal Services 1 seit 20.0 
Dental Services i 5.0 20.0 
Fuel Allowance 1 Dl) 20.0 
Glasses 1 one) 20.0 
Landlords 1 Deel) 20.50 
“ee Oe ae Te Mic eee ok 
PARLE 0-13: 2 TYPES OF OPROBVENS TEENS SHAVEN =o 

Frequency <4 

Different From Other Clients . 100.0 

Same as Other Clients 0 0.0 


TABLE D-14: TEEN-WORKERS’ ABILITY TO PROVIDE TEENS 
WITH THE SERVICES THEY REQUIRE 


Frequency eS) 3 
Always Able 0 0.0 
Frequently Able 5 83.3 
On Occasion Able 1 16.7 
Rarely Able 0 0.0 
Never Able 0 0.0 
—-.. © 6 ‘100.0 


TABLE D-15: TEENS GREATEST NEED NOT BEING PROVIDED 
BY TEEN-WORKER PROGRAMME 


Frequency Zz 

Lack of Time to Provide 
Adequate Guidance/Counselling 5 aoe 
Adequate Financial Assistance l bat 
Fora 6 100.0 


TABLE D-16: NATURE OF TEEN CLIENTS’ NEEDS 


Frequency 4 

Different From Other Clients 6 100.0 
Same As Other Clients 0 0.0 
Total 6 100.0 


TABLE D-17: ADEQUACY OF COMMUNITY SUPPORTS FOR TEENS 


Frequency es 
Adequate 0 Ce 
Inadequate 6 100.0 
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TABLE D-18: TYPES -OF SERVICES NEEDED IN THE -COMMUNLTY 


Frequency z of Responses cen 
Counselling/Life Skills 6 40.0 100.0 
Housing a Dons Hao 
Pre-Independent Living Homes 2 byes Spe 
Drop-In Centre 1 faa L6.7 
Budgeting Information 1 6.7 Weer 


TABLE D-19: i) ABILIITY OF REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES TO FILL 
COMMUNITY NEEDS FOR TEENS 


Frequency fey * 

Able 6 100.0 
Unable 0 0.0 
Total 6 100.0 


ii) COMMUNITY NEEDS REGIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES COULD PROVIDE 


Frequency Z of Responses paneer 
Counselling S 67.0 sie 6 
Housing 3 Dy eo 50.0 
Increased Allowance Level 2 oa.0 a0 
cc re dai = et ere = 


TABLE D=20: - REFERRAL OF TEENS 


Frequency 74 
Done 6 OCG 
Not Done 0 0.0 


p25 


TABLE D-21- 2 AGENCIES TEENS REFERRED 10; 


Frequency Zz of Responses ee le 
Youth Employment Centre (YEC)/ 

Citizen Action Group (CAG) . 25.8 a ee 
Youth Employment Programme 3 bh 50.0 
Child and Adolescent Services S 143 50.0 
Adolescent Community Care 2 es Spe 
Alternatives For Youth 2 aa STE) 
Futures 2 723 ddae 
Family Services i 4.8 léag 
Chedoke Child & Family Services 1 4.8 Lea? 
Red Cross 1 4.8 DBs F 
Dundurn Legal Clinic 1 4.8 Lée/ 


TABLE D-22: USAGES OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES BY TEENS 


Frequency he 
Frequent 2 Sie) = Si 
In Frequent 4 66.7 
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TABLE D-23: COMMUNITY AGENCIES MOST COMMONLY USED 


Zz. OF. 
Frequency Zz of Responses Respondents 
Youth Employment Centre (YEC)/ 

Citizen Action Group (CAG) 5 Sous 50.0 
Child & Adolescent Services 2 Boe Sed 
Youth Employment Program 1 Lie 16.7 
Alternatives For Youth 1 ieee Lea 
Adolescent Community Care 1 ia tes7 
Red Cross 1 je hee 7 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


vii) 


viii) 


xii) 


TABLE D=2a: 


Individual Client 
Counselling 
Liaison With 
Agencies 
Liaison With 
Schools 


Relationship With 
Principals 


Relationship With 
Vice-Principals 


Relationship With 
Guidance 
Counsellors 


More Efficient 
ElIGrbility 
Decisions 


Follow-ups With 
Clients 


Checking Recipients’ 
School Attendance 


CHANGES FOR TEEN-WORKERS AS A RESULT OF 


THE TEEN-WORKER PROGRAMME 


Actual School Attendance 


of Recipients 


Pre-employment 
Training 


Services Provided 
By Regional Social 


Services 


Increased (%) No Change (2) 
S> (a0 0) b 416.7) 
4. (66.7) t (16.7) 
S tea3) dy 6a?) 
Be aoa e) Pts 7) 
Slee Cy i Clbs7) 
> WsGed) 3 (5050) 
So) 400.0) an OS Gap 
4 (66.7) Ie Mie.) 
A AGG. 7) 2° WASS25) 
LS16.7) SU oaes.) 
& Hoo07 So 50,0) 
= (90:00) 5 (5020) 


Decreased (2%) 


2 


(oa 


(16. 


3) 


7) 


6 


6 
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(100. 


(100. 


(100. 


(100. 


oo o0. 


(100. 


(100. 


(100. 


(100. 
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TABLE -D=28) s-SUGGESTED=CHANGES. (0 °THE [6 > 19 Lennoeuu ery 
HAMILTON-WENTWORTH - ON THEIR OWN" PAMPHLET 


a) Deletions 


None 


b) Additions 


1. Child and Adolescent Services 

2. Information on Housing 

3. New Employment Programmes 

4. New Education Programmes 

5. Rights and Responsibilities of Social Assistance Recipients 


c) Usefulness of Pamphlet 


Frequency 7! 

Useful 5 SS 
Not Useful ih 16.7 
Total 6 100.0 


TABLE D-29: BENEFIT OF HAVING SEPARATE TEEN-WORKER MEETINGS 


Frequency perk 's 

Beneficial 5 83.3 
Not Beneficial 1 Leo 
Total 6 100.0 


TABLE D-30: ADEQUACY OF SUPERVISION 


Frequency 7 
Adequate 5 goes 
Inadequate 1 te 7 
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TABLE D-31: METHODS TO IMPROVE SUPERVISION SESSIONS 


Zz of 
Frequency z of Responses Respondents 

More Support 3 oY ie 50.0 
More Direction 2 25.0 Sh eee’ 
Increased Feedback 1 '2.5 16.7 
Fewer Meetings 1 5 1637 
All Three Supervisors 

Present 1 i? 5 16.7 


TABLE D-32: WOULD CONTRACTS WITH TEENS SPECIFYING THEIR 
RESPONSIBILITIES BE USEFUL? 


Frequency v4 

Yes 5 83.3 
No 1 ‘657 
Total 6 100.0 


TABLE D-33: USEFULNESS OF TEEN-WORKER PROGRAMME TO TEENS 


Frequency z 

Useful 5 83.3 
Not Useful 1 16.7 
Total : 100.0 


a) Manner in Which Teens are Benefiting: 
1. Staying in School 


2. Obtaining Job Experience (summers) 

3. Learn Problems Associated With Dependence Upon Welfare 
b) Reasons Teens are not Benefiting: 

1. Underlying Problems Not Dealt With 

2. Inadequate Time Spent With Teens 


Need Stronger Policies Supporting Worker’s Decisions 


Al 


TABLE D-34: POSITIVE ASPECTS OF THE TEEN-WORKER PROGRAMME 


<> of 
Frequency %Z_ of Responses Respondents 

More Time Spent With Teens 4 26.7 66.7 
More Effective Guidance 3 20.0 50.0 
More Consistent Approach 3 20.0 50.0 
Improved Relationships With 

School Staff 2s es 55.5 
Decreases Crime/Delinquency 1 6.7 Ee: 
Teens Not Lost in Caseload 1 ees 16.7 
Provides Teens Better 

Opportunity to Complete School 1 Heit Lane 

Total ES LOO e 1 =a 

TABLE D-35: AREAS FOR IMPROVEMENT 
2 08 
Frequency z_of Responses Respondents 

Improved Intake 5 PTE 50.0 
Increased Support From 

Management 2 ee Somes) 
Develop Job Description 1 Out Ie 7 
Cap on Caseloads it 91 fey, Z/ 
Increased Opportunity for 

Peer Support 1 wl ears 
Increased Consistency Between 
Different Supervisor's Decisions 1 9.) 16.7 
Increased Authority To 

Enforce Decisions 1 3) Gey 
Increased Support From 

Other Team Members ih 9.1 We 7 
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TABLE D-36: METHODS TO IMPROVE TEEN-WORKER PROGRAMME 


z of 
Frequency % of Responses Respondents 
One Team - Teen-Workers 5 ioe roo 
Make Teen-Workers - 

Workers II 3 (5.8 50.0 
Central Intake 2 1025 52.6 
Provide Detailed Job 

Description 2 LO) 35 Seige) 
Clearer Definition of Mandate 1 5.5 16.7 
More Frequent Client 

Profile Updates ih 5S 16.7 
Lessen Duplication of Paperwork 1 Sao 16.7 
Decrease Caseload Levels 1 55 la? 
One Team Supervisor l Be) Wat ood 
2 1/2 Office Days 1 aaa eres 
Provide Emergency Shelters For 

Teens With Mental Health 1 Sie) Tés7 

Component 
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iv) Comments 


Ly 


NO 


Ole 


Job Descriptions are inadequate. They should include a counselling 


component and also define the position as having contact only with teens. 


Animosity exists between some team members as they believe teen-workers 
have smaller caseloads. Thess isn © Corie: Friction would be reduced if 
one unit of teen-workers existed. This would create fewer problems for 


workers and supervisors. 


Removal of duplication of paperwork is a priority. Central Intake is a 


must. 


The job entails increased responsibilities. The project is fundamentally 
good though some areas could be re-vamped. More support from management 
could occur through increased administrative responsibilities, increased 
liaison and more meetings. I find the position more stressful (than 


integrated caseload) at times. 


This appears to be a low priority project. We’re informed it’s not our 
Job to counsel clients though we want to. Move to flex hours would be 


beneficial. 


Positive changes occurred with the introduction of the project. bus 


doing well compared with past mixed caseloads. 


APPENDIX E = TEAM SUPERVISORS 


i) Covering Letter 


1i) Questionnaire 
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The Social Planninc 
& Research Counc siemic scour 


155 James St. S., Suite 602, Hamilton, Ont. L8P 3A4 Telephone: 522-1148 


1) Covering Letter 


September 5, 1986 


Dear Team Supervisor: 


As you may be aware, the Social Planning and Research Council is 
currently evaluating the Department’s "“Teen-Worker Project". We are surveying 
the teen-workers, clients and community agencies along with all six team 
supervisors. Enclosed is a brief information questionnaire we would greatly 
appreciate you completing and returning to us in the accompanying pre-paid 
envelope by Friday, September 26, 19546. All replies are confidential and 
responses will only be presented collectively. 


If you have any questions or require clarification, please feel free to 
contact me at 522-1145. Thank you for your’ assistance. 


Sumeeicet ys 


Rick GSieriin, Bolus) Hee. wl: 
Research Associate 

Enel. 

RC/ce 


ho 


ii) Questionnaire E- 
TEAM SUPERVISOR: INFORMATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
1. Length of time as team supervisor 
( ) less than 6 months 
( ) 6 - 12 months 
( ) more than 12 months 


2. Has there been any change in the following areas as a direct result of 
the Teen Worker project? 


stayed 
increase the same decreased 

to ee (=) caseload for other team members 

(soy) €. 4 ( team cohesiveness 

( ) ¢ } va staff turnover 

rad (1 (S) case management efficiency - teen 
workers 

(ore ome Cos) case management efficiency - other 
members 

ey: ( ) ee? ease of supervising team 


C4 


What positive aspects has the Teen Worker project brought: 
a) to you as a supervisor 


by "to ther, team ecabers 29° 2 eel ee a 


4. What concerns has the Teen Worker project brought: 
a) t6 Vow aS a sttpervisor 


b) to other beam member eo ee 


5. Having one team member with a specialized caseload is: 
( ) beneficial to the team 
( ) does not impact upon the team 
( ) has not provided any benefits to the team 
( ) has had a negative impact upon the team 


6. Having two or more members with a specialized caseload would: 
( ) be beneficial to the team 
( ) not impact upon the team 
( ) not provide any benefits to the team 
( ) have a negative impact upon the team 


7. How would you rate the effectiveness of the teen worker approach as it has 
been implemented? 
( excellent 
( good 
( fair 
( poor 


id 


8. Additional Comments: 


Could you please return this using the 
enclosed envelope by September 19, 19356 


NO STAMPS ARE NEEDED. 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP. 


If you have any questions, please call Rick Csiernik 
at the Social Planning and Research Council, 522-1148. 


iii) Discussion 

Of the eight team supervisors, seven (87.5%) had held that position for 
more than one year and only one (12.5%) had acted as a supervisor for less 
than a year (Table E-1). Thus, there was a high level of familiarity with the 


Teen-Worker Programme by team supervisors. 


Overall, changes produced as a result of the Teen-Worker programme were 
seen as beneficial and positive. Little or no change Was reported by 
supervisors in caseload levels for other team members, team cohesiveness or 
team turnover. Case management efficiency was perceived to have increased 
across all staff while a majority - four (57.1%) stated supervision had become 


easier as a direct result of the Teen-Worker programme (Table E-2). 


Improved eligibility determination and increased ease in supervising were 
most frequently reported as being the positive aspects of the introduction of 
Teen-Workers. Supervisors felt other team members benefited from the project 
by having their knowledge of resources and supports in the community increased 
and by having more time for other cases (Table E-3). However, three (37.52) 
supervisors Strll felt there “were “intonsistencies In. eClierbidity 
determination. The Teen-Worker programme has led, in the view of two (25.02%) 
supervisors, to -dyfficulties in scheduling and to wheaqual, ‘caseload 
distribution between workers on individual teams. Supervisors felt that this 


latter issue was also a concern for other team members (Table E-4). 


Overall, seven (87.5%) supervisors felt it was beneficial to the team to 
have one member with a specialized caseload (Table E-5) and five (62.5%) 
replied that having two or more specialized workers would be beneficial (Table 
E-6). Five (62.5%) stated that the effectiveness of the teen-worker approach 


was good while the other three (37.5%) rated it as fair. 


Summary 

From the team supervisor’s perspective, the Teen-Worker approach has been 
successful. Supervision and case management have been made easier and there 
has been an increased knowledge of community resources among workers with 
limited reported changes in working conditions. While some problems have 
resulted, particularly with respect to caseload levels, both the overall 
approach and the specific concept of specialized workers are viewed as 


beneficial and positive. 


iv) Tables 


TABLE E=l; . LENGTH QF TINE AS TEAM SUPERVISOR 


Frequency sae 
Less than 6 months l tice 
6 - 12 months 0 0.0 
More than 12 months 7 37.5 
—— ea 3 «100.0 


TABLE E-2: CHANGES AS A DIRECT RESULT OF THE TEEN-WORKER PROGRAMME (n=7 


Increase (%) Decrease (2%) No Change (2) 


i) Caseload levels for non 


teen-workers Letlaee) luvtlaess Sr ekg lea) 

ii) Team Cohesiveness Oe Cetin le oso bro lb5t7) 

iii) Team Turnover Oi -C20e 0) Oy Birth) 7 (100.0) 
iv) Case Management Efficiency 

a) Teen-Workers Se Gg lea) 90 G0} 2 AZE IG) 

b) Other Team Members Sy A209) ot On) AD Coes 


v) Ease of Supervising Team 4 AST. Y (h4e3) 2 AZSE6) 


TABLE E-3: POSITIVE ASPECTS OF TEEN-WORKER PROGRAMME (n=8 
a) For Supervisors 


Frequency z of Responses Z of Respondents 
Improve Eligibility 


Determination/Provides 6 40.0 75.0 
More Consistency 


Easier to Supervise Team 
with Teen-Worker 4 Zeer 50.0 


Improve Data Collection 


Re: Teens 2 PSae5 Zp 
Increased Case Plan Follow-Up 1 Ae i773 
Improved Programming For Teens 1 6.7 12.5 


Increased Knowledge of 
Community Resources For Teens 1 6.7 125 


b) For Other Team Members 


Frequency z of Responses Z of Respondents 
Increased Knowledge of 


Resources and Supports in 4 30.8 50.0 
the Community 


Provide More Time For 


Other Cases 4 30.8 50.0 
Decreased Youth Caseloads 3 a a KVgeed | 
No Response Z 158 ge ee 


TABLE E-4: CONCERNS ARISING AS A RESULT OF THE TEEN-WORKER PROGRAMME (n=8 


a) For Supervisors 


Frequency % of Responses %Z of Respondents 

Inconsistencies in 

Determining Eligibility 3 Opa nw aes 
Unequal Caseloads 2 Lei 25.0 
Difficulties in Scheduling 2 hee As tak &) 
Lack of Commitment From All 

Staff Towards Programme 1 ee Vaid 
Increased Stress for Teen- 

Workers 1 a | PAD 


Limiting Skill Development of 
Other Team Members With This 1 yea 1235 
Client Group 


No Concerns 1 ool 12.0 


b) For Other Team Members 


Frequency z of Responses z of Respondents 
Unequal Distribution of 
Workload 3 BSA) Sie 
No Reply 3 i aes Svinte 
Unequal Distribution of 
Applications 2 Zo 25.0 


TABLE E-S: IMPACT OF HAVING ONE TEAM MEMBER WITH A SPECIALIZED CASELOAD 


Frequency r4 
Beneficial to the Team 7 57.5 
Does Not Impact Upon the Team 0 0.0 
Has Not Provided Benefits to the Team 0 0.0 
Has Had A Negative Impact Upon the Team 1 1255 
UC ee | 8 =———S—S=«d. 


TABLE E-6: IMPACT OF HAVING TWO OR MORE MEMBERS WITH A SPECIALIZED CASELOAD 


Frequency wees: 
Would Be Beneficial to the Team 5 b2.9 
Would Not Impact Upon the Team 0 0.0 
Would Not Provide Benefits to the Team 0 ou 
Would Have A Negative Impact Upon the Team 3 ae: 
CA = ee 8 =——S—«i0. 


TABLE E-7: EFFECTIVENESS OF THE TEEN-WORKER APPROACH 


Frequency Rath’ 4 
Excellent 0 0.0 
Good a 6223 
Falr s) Baars: 
Poor 0 0.0 


v) Comments 
ee Specialization should improve service delivery, however, every worker 


GW 


ore 


must still maintain an overall general knowledge in order to ensure 


effective back-up. 


More work (is) needed to streamline applications and administer 


guidelines re: teen applications. 


Although (the) specialized worker has had a negative impact on (the) 
team, due to inequity of caseload sizes, difficulty in co-ordinating 
initial applications, feelings of isolation of teen-workers from other 
team members, I do feel the clients have benefited in terms of increased 


case planning and follow-up. 


Teen-Workers should be in a specialized team with a supervisor to further 


enhance the service delivery. 


Teen-Workers are able to monitor each case, more effectively and can 
assist teens in coping with and finding solutions to their problems. 


Teen-Workers are more aware of resources. 


(I) would like to see the project retained. (I) feel (there is a) need, 
within Social Services, for a review of (the) project and possibly some 


adjustments. 


or 


on 


(The programme is) beneficial for the delivery of service to the clients, 
however, consideration could be given to either: 
1) a separate team for teen-workers only; 


2) centralized distribution of applications of teen clients. 


Teen-workers are feeling the rewards of the job, both intrinsic and 
extrinsic (but rewards) are not built into the job. Perhaps a closer 
examination of specialized caseloads improves our service delivery. 
However, it may take its toll on the morale of the worker; a mixed 


caseload gives the worker the variety to help eliminate burnout. 
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COUNSELLING 


Adolescent Community Care 
117 Hunter Street East 


Hamilton eRe Cee. See eae 

A/Y Alternatives For Youth 

126 James Street South 

IANTNOTY Wee ot oes eee a ety §27-4469 
PEM Ronen aha ars tn ate 527-4439 

Birthright 

224 James Street South 

FBP RAR aS crs Bre Rec stele ks §27-3677 

Catholic Social Services of Hamilton 

82 Stinson Street 

GENUT CT nA AAS aE REE ee meee §27-3823 

Child and Adolescent Services 

74 Hughson Street South 

Hamilton 528-1441 


Family Services of Hamilton-Wentworth Inc. 
350 King Street East, Suite 201 
Hamilton 


523-5640 


Grace Haven (Pregnancy) 
138 Herkimer Street 
nic terWite ls Ue ge en een eee eee ere §22-7336 


St. Martin’s Manor (Pregnancy) 
500 Mohawk Road West 


Hamilton 389-7411 


St. Matthew's House 
414 Barton Street East 
teeth? 1? te" a2 Ale ener eA ei ee eae §23-5546 


Teen Challenge 
73 Robert Street 
PA SRMEROENG craps PAG ice Woes sens a die 526-1414 


LEGAL COUNSELLING 


Dundurn Community Legal Services 
426 Main Street West 
FAMICOM eye ey .tac sien <sueeea 527-4575 


McQuesten Legal and Community Services 
360-A Queenston Road 
CHAINNLOG Rou tarot otee Soa. oees se 545-0442 


Ontario Legal Aid Plan 
119 Main Street East 
LFITARLNNCOY clr ey cede carat eM ee Ps. $28-0134 


GENERAL HEALTH 


The Hamilton Academy of Medicine 

286 Victoria Avenue North 

Gamiltoniies sustorkt: toate tere 2 §28-1611 
(Ask about doctors on O.H./.P. in your area) 


Ontario Health Insurance Plan (O.H.1.P.) 

119 King Street West, 10th Floor) 

MB Ian Mion ie Cares vege ERE opens 521-7100 
(Ask about Premium Assistance) 


(V.D.) Sexually Transmitted Disease 
SEO MEOtIMG. eos akertts seeene sae 528-5894 


FAMILY PLANNING 


Birth Control Clinic 
13 Lake Avenue South 
Stoney Creek. cxecasehcks tarcuehele crane 6642554 


Planned Parenhood Clinic 

Union Gas Building 

20 Hughson Street South, Suite 611 

LAU UIN@C) semen cy 4h chee en aetna 528-7343 
alas vines “eceadia pehsuete logeue $28-3009 


Sexual Education Centre 

McMaster University 

Hamilton Hall, Room 206 

ELAM M es etna eye 525-9140, Ext. 2041 


PHONE CRISIS CENTRE 


Sexual Assault Centre 

Hamilton and Area 

(Rape & Crisis Centre) 

24 Hour CONFIDENTIAL Counselling 


SVOUHMENINES Sieweteetos: wascrevenes sonal oe ey 525-4162 
Telecare 

24 Hour Telephone Counselling 

SAOUIIEUIN Eoeaae, pore ie rare. sea eitaetes 525-8611 


GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


For free CONFIDENTIAL information on any 
other services offered: 


Day Care 

Family and Budget Counselling 

Government Programs and Services 

Housing 

Legal Counselling 

Other Community Services 

G/N EIT sein es erat io etea Ste eRe 528-0104 
Community Information Service 


Produced by 

Teenage Information Project 
in co-operation with 

The Regional Municipality of 
Hamilton-Wentworth 

Social Services Department 
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APPENDIX G - NON-RESPONSE BIAS TEST 


i) Discussion 
ii) Tables 


i) Discussion 
a) Tables 
Fifteen (60.0%) of the non-respondents were attending school while ten 
(40.0%) recipients who had been listed as students were not in school (Table 


G-1). The majority of those in school, eight (53.3%) were in Grade 12. 


The majority of non-respondents had been receiving benefits for more than 
twelve months - eight (32.0%). There was a more even distribution among of 
students than among non-students, with the latter clustered around the 4 - 6 


months level and 12+ months level (Table G-3). 


Most non-respondents were born in 1968 - eleven (44.0%) with 1968 being 
the most frequent year of birth for both students and non-students (Table G- 


4). 


Nearly ninety percent of both students and non-students had seen their 


worker within the past three months (Table G-5). 


Six (40.0%) of the students had worked previously while four (40.02%) non- 
students had held jobs in the past (Table G-6). Most of the students had held 
part-time positions - five (71.4%), while two (50.0%) of the four non-students 
who had worked had done so full-time while one (25.02) had held a part-time 


job and one (25.0%) had been employed during the summer (Table G-7). 


G-2 


b) Test of Significance 


Non-respondents were unlike respondents as 40.0 percent were not 
attending school compared to 15.5 percent of respondents. The X* was 45.8 
while the 0.005 probability level for one degree of freedom is 7.88. As the 
sample was intended to consist entirely of students, the questionnaire was 
created for student G.W.A. recipients. Thus, it is to be expected that non- 
students would not return the questionnaire and be found in a greater 


proportion in a non-response test (Table G-8). 


The present grade comparison between student respondents and student non- 
respondents fell just outside the 0.050 probability level. The X? did fall 
Within the 0.025 probability level indicating some probability that non- 
respondent students are similar to respondent students in this area (Table G- 


22s 


Table G-10a and b compares the length of time non-respondent students and 
non-students have been in receipt of assistance with the length of time 
respondents have been beneficiaries. The results indicate a high probability 
non-respondent students came from the same population as respondents while 
there is an extremely limited probability that non-respondent non-students 


did. 


Tables G-lla and G-llb indicate the probability that non-respondent 
students are from the same population as respondents as are non-students. The 


t-score for students was lower than that of non-students, however. 


Table G-12 indicates that non-students have a more similar profile to 
respondents than non-respondent students. Unlike Tables 10 and 11 where non- 
students fell below even the 0.005 probability range, non-respondent students 


fall above the 0.01 probability level. 


This series of X? tests indicates that one reason for a response rate 
below 60% was the inappropriate inclusion of non-students into the sample. 
Non-students were shown to be significantly different from students. 
Contrarily, non-respondent students were seen as being similar to respondent 
students. Thus, the results from the client survey appear to be 


representative of the entire G.W.A. teen student population. 


Gaz 


b) Test of Significance 


Non-respondents were unlike respondents as 40.0 percent were not 
attending school compared to 15.5 percent of respondents. The X* was 45.8 
while the 0.005 probability level for one degree of freedom is 7.88. As the 
sample was intended to consist entirely of students, the questionnaire was 
created for student G.W.A. recipients. Thus, it is to be expected that non- 
students would not return the questionnaire and be found in a greater 


proportion in a non-response test (Table G-8). 


The present grade comparison between student respondents and student non- 
respondents fell just outside the 0.050 probability level. The xX? did fall 
within the 0.025 probability level indicating some probability that non- 
respondent students are similar to respondent students in this area (Table G- 


9) 


Table G-10a and b compares the length of time non-respondent students and 
non-students have been in receipt of assistance with the length of time 
respondents have been beneficiaries. The results indicate a high probability 
non-respondent students came from the same population as respondents while 
there is an extremely limited probability that non-respondent non-students 


did. 


Tables G-lla and G-llb indicate the probability that non-respondent 
students are from the same population as respondents as are non-students. The 


t-score for students was lower than that of non-students, however. 


TABLE G-4: YEAR OF BIRTH 


Students (2) Non-Students (%) Total (%) 


1966 RM: one) 2 42050) ee) 
1967 4s £26429) Uy 6f 0G} 4 (16.0) 
1968 5 (So) 6 (60.0) 11 (44.0) 
1969 S (2050) 1” ro, 05 4 (16.0) 
1970 2 Cis ee lL (20.0) 5. (12.0) 
“Total 18 (100.0) 10 (100.0) ~—-28.—-‘(100.0) 


TABLE G-5: LAST CONTACT WITH FIELD WORKER 


Students (%) Non-Students (2%) Total) (2 


Less than 1 month ago G: {0.0} >» 30.0) a Alec) 
1 month ago 6 (40.0) 2) A200) Bionts2..0) 
2 months ago a i ee) 2 4350.0) 7” (25.0% 
3 months ago 32 42080) Lee.) 4 (16.0) 
4+ months ago ip mUMNEE Oa) ae easy I Ate oO} 
“Total = ~—«S (100.0) + ~—« 10. (100.0) + ~—28- (100.0) 


TABLE Ge6és— PREVIOUSLY WORKED 


Students (2%) Non-Students (2) POtal 44) 


Yes 6 (40.0) 4 (40.0) 10 (40.0) 
No 9 (60.0) 6 (60.0) 15 (60.0) 
Total rs) (10020) 207 \OLO0se) 25 (10020) 


TABLE -G=72— TYPE OR WORK LOOKED FOR (n=i0 


Students (2%) Non-Students (2% Teter ee 


Full-time VY Ria Ss) 2 A500) a Ceres) 
Part-time & (7i-4) lL. (25203 6 (54.5) 
Summer b . ti4e3) te S300) 2. tile 2 


G-6 


TABLE G-8: SCHOOL ATTENDANCE COMPARISON 


Attending Survey Respondents Non-Response Test Difference ree 
School (2%) (a) Sample’s % (b) (ees bee gy) a 
Yes 84.50 60.00 = tise yg 48 
No lesege t 40.00 2400 Ses o 
Total 100.00 100.00 0.00 Aneto 
3 A Sia Degress of Freedom = 1 O20Cs Probability a7 oe 


TABLE G-9: PRESENT GRADE COMPARISON 


Present Survey Respondents Non-Response Test Difference nee 
Grade (2) (a) Sample’s 2% (b) (c = b - a) a 

9 S20 6.67 oad 2.00 

10 eyes) 6.67 ae alees: 264 

i] re, 26.67 oe ete 

l2 90.62 Soe ceed Del S 

i 13.58 6.67 641 Sige 

Cintas 2, igtcpe 0) pe) aktceac ey mena 0.01 11.08 

2 211.08 Degress of Freedom = 5 


O20a0 Probability = 11 sG7 0202S “Probar ahi see aes 


TABLE G-10a: 


LENGTH 


OF TIME RECEIVING GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE 


Less than 1 month 


l= 3 months 


4 - 6 months 


7 = 9 months 


Oe — see monicns 


12+ months 


COMPARISON 


Survey Respondents 


(2) (a) 


6.36 


- STUDENTS 


Non-Response Test 


Sample’s % (b) 
0.00 


26.6 


Difference 


foe hood) 


said < 


as 


NO 


36 


76 


. 40 


- 


ae 


TABLE G=10b: 


Degrees of 


Fea eee 


Freedom = 6 


Ot Propabidity = 


LD. 


65 


LENGTH OF TIME RECEIVING GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE 


Less than 1 month 


=> 


1 = Ss montis 
4 - 6 months 
, = 9 won tns 


10 - 12 months 


12+ months 


COMPARISON - 


Survey Respondents 


(%) (a) 


6.56 


NON-STUDENTS 


Non-Response Test 


Sasple’ s % . (b) 
10.00 


10.00 
350.00 
10.00 


10.00 


Difference 


(¢ = b -. a) 


Dis 


Is. 


La. 


0, 


14 


43 


5 8: 


0.005 Probability = 


13: 


99 


G-6 


TABLE G-8: SCHOOL ATTENDANCE COMPARISON 


Attending Survey Respondents Non-Response Test Difference ses 
School (%) (a) Sample’s % (b) (CL st pee a) a 
Yes 54.50 60.00 Ae) F210 
No 15750 40.00 fas SG, Sie 7S 
Total 100.00 100.00 0.00 45.83 
y= «2 A508 Degress of Freedom = 1 0.005 Probability = 7.88 


TABLE G-9: PRESENT GRADE COMPARISON 


Present Survey Respondents Non-Response Test Difference ee 
Grade (%) (a) Sample’s 2% (b) (Cesnbeceg) a 
9 5. 70 6.6/7 Pig 2.90 
10 Leos 6.67 =. Ge Peete 
ti le dase 26 267 aes ee 
oe SU nee Dero QidA GIS 
ID ete! 6.67 le cme ay ore 
Total 100.00 «| i000) 4 0.01 11.08 
ore. ie Degress of Freedom = 5 


0.050 Probability = Piva? 0.025 Probabriagty =s12.986 


TABLE G-12a: LAST CONTACT WITH FIELD WORKER COMPARISON - STUDENTS 


Survey Respondents Non-Response Test Difference ¢* 
(%) (a) Sample’s Z%  (b) ics b= 4) a 

1 month 56.70 40.00 =e. 70 have 
2 months 20.62 26.67 6.05 rs: 
3 months 14.43 20.00 a 8 Ae 
4+ months Bae Es Sire 3S 5.08 x ge Re 
Total =—s—(“<«é‘isC“(;essts=<i*‘ié‘i CS SS” 0.00 11.98 
ee 8 el: Degrees of Freedom = 4 
0.10 Probability = 7.78 O01 Probability = 13.28 


TABLE G-12b: LAST CONTACT WITH FIELD WORKER COMPARISON - NON-STUDENTS 


Survey Respondents Non-Response Test Difference c2 

iz) (a) Sample’s % (b) Cee ae et: a 
1 month 56.70 50.00 = epg h haya! 
2 months ZU be 30.00 9.38 AD 27 
3 months 14.43 10.00 =. ea 1.36 
4+ months 8.25 10.00 1.75 0.37 
Hoa 100.00 100.00 0.00 STs) 


x* = 6.79 Degrees of Freedom = 4 O.10) Prabapility = 17.738 


APPENDIX H - CASELOAD DEMOGRAPHICS 


i) Discussion 


ii) Tables 


i) Discussion 

Figure BT-1 illustrated the geographic boundaries along which Hamilton- 
Wentworth’s six Social Service Worker teams are divided. Table H-1 indicates 
the change in caseload size by team between May 1985, three months before the 
Teen-Worker programme was implemented, and September 1956, one year after 
implementation. Four of six teams saw decreases in monthly caseloads as the 
average caseload level dropped from 104.3 to 87.3 per month, a 16.3 percent 
decrease. The range between cases per team increased from 31 (91 - 122) in 
May, 1965 to 70 (59 »=.129) in September, 1986: October 1986 was more 
representative of the range with the difference reduced to 51 (62 - Team 5 to 
113 - Team 3). Average teen caseload size fell slightly in October to 83.2 


(472%) decrease). 


Table H-2 illustrates the monthly teen caseload level from January, 1986 
to October, 1986 and the total Hamilton-Wentworth General Welfare Assistance 
population from January to September, 1986. While the teen caseload averaged 
approximately 600 over the initial seven months of 1986, it began to fall in 
August and continued to decline through October. The overall G.W.A. 
population, in contrast, had a gradual decrease through the first nine months 


of 1986. 


Table H-3 breaks the teen caseload into its two component parts, students 
and non-students. Of 524 teens receiving G.W.A. in September, 272 (51.92%) 
were students and 252 (48.1%) were non-students. There was a variance across 
teams, with Team 3 having the greatest total number of students, 30.9% while 


the fewest number of students were found in Teams 2 and 6, 12.1%. 


Table H-4 illustrates home visits attempted and completed by Social 
Service Workers as well as the percentage of missed meetings. The greatest 
number of attempted visits occurred between May and July while March saw the 
most completed visits. January had the lowest proportion of missed meetings, 
though it was also the month with the fewest attempted contacts. In July, 


1986, nearly one half of all meetings were missed by clients. 


Figure H-1 indicates the number of referrals made to teens for community- 
based assistance. On average, 115 referrals were made per month by Teen- 
Worker[*"Ln othe —frrst * nine wWanths sof sfoae: PFrdure H=2 stows “third 
party/parental contacts while Figure H-3 illustrates the number of agency 
contacts made by Teen-Workers. Figure H-4 totals the values of Figures H-2 
and H-3 and adds attempted home visits (Table H-4) to illustrate the total 
rumber of contacts made by workers. The busiest months for Teen-Workers, 
statistically, were May through August with January, February and April 
Slanificantly less active. These values, however, do not take into account 
worker holidays and sick days which could account for some of the variances. 
What Figures H-2 and H-3 also indicate is the number of additional contacts 
Teen-Workers make on top of their regular clients visits. For every three 
attempted home visits, there are two third party/parental or agency contacts 
and there is nearly a one:one ratio between completed home visits and other 
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Note: Sources for all tables and figures in this section: Social Services 


Department of the Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


TABLE H-1: 
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TEEN CLIENTS BY TEAM 
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Month 
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Source: 


TABLE H=2; 


Teen Caseload 
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1 Average of two sources 


1986 CASELOAD BY MONT 
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Social Services Department of the Regional 
Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 


Total G.W.A. Caseload 
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TABLE H-3S: TEEN CLIENTS BY CLASSIFICATION AND TEAM (September 1986 


Team Students (%) Non-Students (2%) Total 

1 4e= (el 21) 28. (359.9) de 
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(14.0) (29-1) (212) 

6 55 (55.4) 2a 4a)1) 59 
Gi) (10-3) (iis) 
Ce a ee 052 (48.1) 524 


TABLE -H=4: 
Month 
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HOME VISITS - ATTEMPTED AND COMPLETED 


Home Visit 
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Home Visit 
Completed 
a7 
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IS 
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bee 
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1956 Sub-Total 


Monthly Average 


Missed 

Meetings (2% 
1 ATT a 
21 (14.4) 
oe td.) 
£9 4510) 
40 (18.6) 
of “G2o.2) 
LaF “(as S) 
Ame (ee 
Aé (27.5) 
40d (23.99 
44.9 


FIGURE H-1: REFERRALS TO OTHER AGENCIES MADE BY TEEN-WORKERS (1986) 
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FIGURE H-2°THIRD PARTY/PARENTAL VISITS CONDUCTED BY TEEN-WORKERS (1986) 
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Total Number 
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Source: Social Services Department of the Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
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FIGURE H-3: AGENCY CONTACTS BY TEEN-WORKERS (1986) 
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FIGURE H-4: TOTAL TEEN-—WORKER CONTACTS/VIsrTs* 
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Figure H-2 & Figure H-3 & Table a) Column 2 


Social Service Department of the Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
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